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Bright with Promise, 
Tangled in the Past 


AERC 


Just a few years ago Mexico was moving smartly 
toward true democracy, free enterprise, 
and partnerships with world powers. Now political 
scandals, a rebel uprising, and the worst recession 
in more than half a century have sent it reeling. 
Yet even in the choking sprawl of Mexico City the 
timeless support of family, faith, music, and laughter 
creates a resilience that fears about 


the future cannot erode. 
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EMERGING MEXICO 


The story of Mexico echoes the land itself, an arduous landscape of peaks 
and valleys nsing and falling like the country's tumultuous histor 
Growth and decline, hope and disappointment —all play out across the 
centuries here. The Mexican land, which nourished America’s tirst great 
civilizations, has endured the shock of European conquest, frequent 
wars, hard poverty, and civil travail to be born again as something new. 

Today Mexico's 95 million people seem poised for another momentous 
change. Rich in natural resources, blessed with strong family tres and a 
hardworking populace, Mexico 1s ready to move from the ranks of devel- 
oping nations into a new role, this time a5 a modern plaver on the world 
stage. But those hopes have been tarnished, at least for the moment, by 
political corruption, civil unrest, environmental pollution, and the Mex- 
can government's devaluation of the peso. The resulting economic woes 
have exacerbated tensions along the United States-Mexico border, where 
drug trafficking and illegal immigration rise each time the peso falls. 

Such ripples touch neiwhbors in all directions, for our ves are ever 
more closely linked—by the North American Free Trade Agreement, 
by the recent guarantee of 20 billion dollars in U.S. loans to Mexico, by 
the growing influence of Hispanic culture spreading north of the border, 
by the hefty US. investment in new busmesses south of the border, and 
by modern communications that shrink the world with cach passing day 

We set out not to produce a tourist's guide to Mexico nor to revisit the 
nation's archaeological treasures, which have accounted tor no tess than 
40 titles in NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, Instead we wanted to explore how 
our neihbars are facing the current economic and political crisis and to 
rauge how they are shaping their own future. A team of a dozen people — 
the photographers and writers you will m¢et in On Assignment—traveled 
the breadth and length of this rugged country over most of a year. 

W hat follows is their portrait of Mexico—a complex country caught in 
vet another moment of painful rebirth, somewhere between a turbulent 
nast and a promising future —THE EDITOR 
LAKE SHROOWES BY AUTOOCRSTIC BULS. WERICO MOVES TOWAED ECONOMIC AND COC LLL BETORNM. FOR A CHUTE 
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Surplus natural gas burns off as an oil platform crew tends itsrig off Campeche, Mexico sits atop 
petroleum fields that produce some three million barrels of cructe « Gay, Hall keeps (he country 


running; the rest is exported, mostly to the United States. 
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tis New Year's Eve in Reality, Mexico, and the rebel kids are dancing. The 
band plays marimba music over the murmur of a generator; people make their 
own power in Reality. The dancers —all Tojolabal Indians —are like teenagers 
everywhere: They giggle and flirt and then dance together shyly, but in Reality 
some are mualitontes, trained tocarry arms for the rebellion, They are among 
several thousand Zapatistas, a group of rebels from all over the southern state 
| of Chiapas that has helped focus the mood —and maybe the future —of the 
huge, emerging nation of Mexico. 

Like their oddly named town, La Realicad, these kids are symbolic. Desperate, 
poor, reeling from setbacks but still determined to wih their cause of land reform 
and representative government, they are like most of Mexico. And, like Mexico, 
they may appear to be just dancing, but actually they-are potsed, waiting for a 
momentous change. 

Tonight the peaple of La Realidad expect word from their chariamatic leader, 
who wears a ski mask and bandoliers of bullets and calls himself Subcomandante 
Marcos. Will there be more violence? Will there be peace? 

Across Mexico people are waiting, Driven by the decay of the old political order, 
by the pressure of financial disaster, by modern links to the outside world, and by a. 
gradual building of agitation at all levels, change seems meviteble. But its direction 
is unknown. Will there be economic collapse and civil war, a5 some fear, or is this 
tension a necessary prelude to the emergence of a revitalized Mexico ready to fulfill 
its promise a8 one of the great nations of the world? | 

Atthe end of a hard century, Mexico is struggling, This country, 756,000 square 
miles of deserts; forests, highlands, volcanoes, endless scashores, and trembling 
earth, populated by 95 million people, classified in the jargon of world economics 
asa “developing nation.”* Mexico's people are poor—they have a per capita 
income of $4,000, compared with $25,800 in the United States. In many places, 
including large parts of its cities, living conditions are squalid. Drug trafficking is 
increasing. Pollution is legendary. Politics are in turmoil. And, though the countryis 
a partner ina dramatic new experiment in trade, the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA), Mexico has been battered by the recent devaluation of its cur- 
rency. The gap between rich and poor is widening. The poor—both the cramped 
residents of the teeming cities and the indigenous peoples of the forests —are grow- 
ing restless. Even the relatively small middle class has conducted protests and work 
disruptions, Everyone, it seems, wants something new. 





THE AIR OVER MEXICO is a5 hot and turbulent as the land below. I've spent a lot of 
time in itrecently, Nying my small Cessna from the bustling north to the old colonial 
heartland in the center, to the Mexico City sprawl where one-sixth of this nation 
lives, to the strife-torn jungles of the south, learning about both the turbulence and 
the emergence of Mexico. 

My first view was of its human geography, The patterns people have left over the 
past 500 years of living and working on this land tell single story; Across a geogra- 
phy shaped by fire, flood, and blowing sand, Mexicans have woven a com plicated 
tapestry of village, city, anc farm vastly different from the disciplined landscape to 
the north of the border. 

In the U.S. and Canada, geometric boundaries make a checkerboard on the land 
that looks printed by machine. But in Mexico every field has its own shape and 

"see "A Traveler's Map of Mextoo,” a double supplement to the September 1994 NaTioMAL 
ROG RAPHIC, 


And hen I landed i here and fund 
friends among the country’s warm people, 

Lrealized that if 1 was to comprehend today's 
Mexico, must firat understand the fundamental 
differences and unexpected strengths these patterns reveal. 


Pisorin' Bessallia 


“ME ENCANTA MEXICO,” Students taught a visiting friend this phrase first: “Lam 
enchanted ty Mexico.” The enchantment they wish to share is for a Mexico that 
exists separately from chameleon politics and moves to a slower drumbeat. This 
ancient realm of lenescape, religion, culture, and family is deeply lowed by the 
people. Just as it is safe to say that the politics of Mexico are starting to change, it 
is also safe to say that these basic things will remain, This love of place, of back- 
ground, of identity is rooted in geoxraphy and time. 

The land is tumultuous. Mexico is more mountainous than Montana and rises 
far higher than Colorado, Though: it i only a quarter the size of the continental 
U.S:, the countrys made up of so much crumpled land that itseems asif you could 
iron it out flat and wrap it around Asta, In the north the lancscape looks like Newn- 
da and southern Arizona—sweltering broad desert valleys and long bareback 
mountains, Farther south the great lumpy highland of the central mesa rises amid 
multiple mountain ranges to lefty, coal valleys punctuated by volcanoes, South of 
that, more mountains tumble to the low, swampy Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
bevond which more hills rise, clothed in rain forest. 

The founclations of human life here go back to the time of geologic formation; 
some lava peaks are younger than the bloodlines of the people who live tn their 
shadow. Early hunter-gatherers had the variety of food that elevation change 
offers, and the later Indian farmers could use the relatively abundant rainfall of the 
high valleys for their fields of corn, the golden grain first developed here. The 
dramatic terrain and climate also played a role in creating the many intricate civili- 
zations of early Mexicans by separating people into groups that fought over land, 
Water, and slaves. 

When the Spanish hit the beach in 1519 ond conquered Mexico a4 fast and ruth- 
lessly ns the gods they were first thought to be, they found huge veins of silver and 
votber minerals that volcanic and seismic forces had lifted to this land's rocky sur- 
face, Within a few years 5,000 mines were producing the silver that woule build 
Spain's famous Armada and finance its wars, The oppressive rule of the Spanish 
stamped Mexico with an imprint of (Continued on page 16) 
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European religion, agriculture, and industry, but unlike the colonist<to the 


north the Spanish did not obliterate carller races. Instead, the mixing of 
SHINS Ad Inciain bas created a people like no other on earth. 

Mexico has three ethnic divisions People of Rurepean cdescent make up 
perhaps 10 percent of the population and tend to be among the wealthy 
elite. At the other end of the income scale are the remaining full-blooded 
[ncians —abouta third of the population, mostin the region of stripped rain 
forest= in the south, But Mexico is dominated by mestizos, people of Span- 
ish nd Inchian bloc 

sO formost Mexicans the deepest tres to this land date not from the arrival 
of aship loaded with homesick Europeans but from people who came here 
on foot 80 long age that even myth does not remember, Within the blood of 
these Mexicans nin the civilizations of Oimec and Mayaand Aztec, a5 well 





as the urgent hungers of the Spanish 


‘No matter what the 


we reyrrpey t Sa vo, 

We re not leaving this 
land,” declares a defi- 
ant Domingeo Diaz, 
who— like thase three 
masked Indians 
jealously guards the 


land he has Selzect, 


rE MART Fe 


Bands of land-starved 
villagers in Chiapas, 
one of Mexico's poor- 
GS Sites, are evicting 
families from large 
rancneas, some 

of tham owned for 


ReneéTavone 





This makes for « rich culture. The Roman Catholic 
hurch dominates &] ritual life. but in Mexico its ritiials. ike 
the candies and candy skulls of the Day of the Dead, 
an imbued with Incligenous tractition that you can almost hear 
the wil of an Aztec war song in the smoky shadows of village 


‘arching to 





churches. Daily life is a celebration of contrasts, 
= tavio Paz, the nation’s Nobel Prize-winning author, Mexi 
cans, he has observed, “delight in decorations, corelessness 
nnd pomp, negligence, passion and reserve.” Life is deep and 
despemte, and the Mexican, drawing on the extravagant lnc 
rape and the conflict of orminsn the blood, is filled with 
Preal emotions 

You see this every day, in business, in friendships. Life is 
personal All the time A handshake is a deal as Strong 22 A Sip- 
nature in blond, And a joint venture Le not just lawvers and 
boardrooms: it ts drives in the country, talk of brothers and 
children, anembrace at day's end 

The combtnation of culture, family, and memorable land- 
scape anchors Mexicans and draws wanderers home. Ina tiny 
fishing village on the west const I asked three fishermen if 
friencls who had struggled to ship inte the U.S. as illegals ever 
came home, “Of course, ves,” saicl one. “For fiestas, for holi- 





days, for Christmas.” This dich Vt menan just a quick airline 
visit. It meant miles of desert walking, sweltering bus trips, 
and then the dangerous return journey north, They come back 
to Mexico because there are children and cousins here, the 
sound of roncher music, subtle anc spicy food, and the glow 
of simmset on Popocatépetl. The things that matter remain 

“When I feel like Lhave to force my smile, Pknow- it's time 
to come home,” mid a Mexican woman whose work tokes 
heroverseas. “T don't have to force a smile here. Here, I'm 
Riways laughing 


“WE HAVE EVERYTHING, one Mexican told me in exaspera- 
tion, “Sow hy are We in crisis?” The answer may lit in histo- 
ry. The Mexican people have survived centurie: of war 
followed by periods of stifling authornty. The Spaniards-ruled 
for 300 years: After their reign the 19th century brought a ‘war 
of Independence, war with the U.S.. crvil war, another conflict, this 
time with France, then three decades of dictatorship. 

The dictatorship was drowned in blood in the revolution of 1910, 
in which more than a million people died. This led to a constitution 
oessed in 1917. But by 1929 the ea ¥ now 


moceled on the [J + nc 
known as the Partide Revolucionario [nstitucional (PRI) had shaped a 
eystom that looked hike a democracy bol worked like an Shactaetan 
regime. The party and the government were inextricably linked, much 
the way the Communist Party was tied tothe U,S.5.K. Freecoms of 
eneech and press were curtailed, and elections were controlled by a 
combination of machine politics, corruption, ancl fraud. Voters al some 
polls wert handed “ballot tacos” —several ballots stuffed | into one —40 
they could cast multiple votes, Lovalists were bused from place to place 
to vole repeatedly (Comfinued om boge 22) 
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The buck—and pasa —stop here, land's end in Baja California, Investors have poured fortunes inta 
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construction of resorts on the 800-mite-long paninsula. Come nightfall, drug traffickers do 


big business in remote areas by staging airdrops of illicit cargo worth uncounted more millions. 
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But the PRI also initiated same landownership reform, developed and Candlas light the way 
distributed oi! wealth, and provided more stability than Mexicohadexperi-  for-snirits returning 
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enced the century before. [t responded, albeit 
demands. Roarcks cot paved: schools were built. “Tt was not all fraud ane 
aa rf 


anv= (Charles Krause, Latin America specialist for The News Hows 
Fr 


frm Lehrer, who researched Mexico's changing political and econ- 


home to 


ae ee Ag Peery ee fem 
isan of Janitio on 


ine 
omic soeme for this sue of the GEOGRAPHIC. “The PRI also provided the Day of the Dewe 


services in return for lovalty.” The loyalty was widespread Every November ? 
Today all that has changed. Mexico's regime has been repeatedly shake 3 


nad 


| WMiaxicans keeo vigilin 
to Its foundations, sometimes by nature itsell Mexicans keep vigil in 
The decline ofthe PRI! Croan th jo” mL hoeery Ee ret killed cr re th vm TC) cemeteries. greeting 


1 ehaa ' 7 = = 4 =| P _ a | . ‘ nl 
students during a temonstration over social reform. shocking the nation 


Then, in 1985, when an earthquake killed 10,000 people in Mexico City, 


the government's response was slow and inefficient; Mexican citizens, 








the souls of loved 


ones with prayers, 
Howers: and their 
favorite foods. Says 
Island resident Teresa 
Tatavera: “Bad things 
an happen if we 


iqnore the dead,’ 


who independently rescued, housed, and fed victims, lost farth 
in the government's ability to take care of them. Three years 
later the hotly contested national election was act nioneied by 
fraud— computers broke down with the race undecided and 
were booted back up with the PRI's victory installed 

in the eae ‘ly 19405 the FOVvernme4;nt rode hig rly on President 
Carlos =i ulie nas sche ray tari’ a, CCOnMTMIC reforms. Willie 1 ERCOUF- 
ized the takeover of state-run industry by private companies, 
friendly relations with the U-S., and the signing of NAFTA, 
and led to a growing middle cinss and hope among the poor 
But catustrophe hit im 1994 Indians rebelled in (hiapas 
on the dav NAFTA took effect. The PEI's presidential candidate, 
Luis Donaldo (Colosio Vurneta, wee assassinated by a 23- 
year-old factory worker, who claimed to be ju ring IONE, 
although conspiracy theories abound, Investors from abroad 
and Mexican businesemen—lost confidence in Mexico, forcing 
Lie Tew president, FE mesio Z rect lle Ponce de L. fon, LiF che vial We 
the peso. A severe recession ensued, throwing more than a mil- 
hon people out of work. Although Mexico's trade surplus with 
the U.S. surged to an all-time high in 1995, based largely on the 
peso s lower value, the economy 15st! flounctering 

bois the PRI, Sa 
represented to the Mexican people were both tarnished by reve- 


lations that his brother may have =pirited more than 100 million 

















nas 5 once shining image and the hope it 


dollars from. the nation’s’ treasun 

“The system is dead,” airthor Carlos Fuentes told Charles 
Krause, who found evidence of change all over Mexico, though 
not that dramatic: A free press is struggling to emerge in print 
and television. Opposition parties have won important local 
élections. The middle class, batterecl by the crisis, is restless 
‘People are really frustrated,” said a teacher. “They want to 
pay on whai they owe, but they can t. If things a Worse, ar 
uprising could very well come from some sector ¢ popula- 
tion. What else could people dor” 





“tn MEXICO,” Porfirio Diaz reportedly snid after he was thrown 
out a6 president and dictator in 1911, “nothing happens until i 
happens.” He meant that Mexicans operate on both patience 
and inertia, like the stone heat that brewsin the depths of volcanic Popo- 
catépet!, But when the Mexicans act, they act mexorably. Such o heat is 
erowing now. Everyone in Mexico con feel it, but no one seems able to 
nrecict its outcome. Only one thing is certain: Whatever cnn 
Mexico will be in character. And what is the character of today's 
Mexico that will shape tomorrow's? That's the intriguing question 

One day a6] flew above a. mountain range north of lruadalajara, bry- 





ing to understand the vast and enigmatic country beneath me, DL reme 
bered what a woman from the northern city of Monterrey had said “We 
think we have three Mexicos. In the south they are dancine In the center 
they are pl FLITE Ancdin the north we are working. 

[ flew on to see those Mexicos and many others, each revealing the 
ational i i arackes with a story wrought asif by hand, like the tapestry 


saw on the landscape—woven with politics, family, and the past. C] 








Pushing the Limits 


Patriotic with a 
passion, all whocan 
crowd onto the main 
nlaza respond to E/ 
Grito—the pres! 
gents cry of / Viva 
Wexico!/on Septem- 
ber 15, the eve ot 
Independence Day, 
‘They may scream 
atthe government 


Bll Year, but tonight 


DBOopIe Come OUT TO 
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resident of the capi- 
tal. There's plenty 
to inspire complaint 
ind Megacity or at 
least 16 million 
people. Yet migrants 
pour in daily trom 
the provinces, 
hoping against all 
oodas to ting better 
jobs and more com- 


fortable lives 








MEXICO CITY Pushin id the Limits 


rom the sky Mexico City looked like the scattered rubble of the end 
of the age of oil, smothered in the smoke of its own terminal fires. 
Looking down, | could imagine an apocalyptic kind of Diogenes, 
with his honest lamp, searching through this murk for one opti- 
mistic man. 

. His name was Jorge Carmona, and he sold maps from a bicycle 
carton a corer of Avenida Netrahualeéyotl in a part of the vast Mexico 
City sprawl of the same name: Carmona was 70 and didn’t have a lot of 
teeth, But he had a terrific white beard, agreat smile, and a filthy straw 
hat that he took off with a grandiose gesture to greet: 

Carmona had at least a hundred maps on the cart. Thete were maps of 
Mexico City, Monterrey, Michoacan, Tijuana, Nayarit, and Chiapas, all 
places I would visitin my Mexico journey. Lliked this old guy and want- 
ed te buy them all. And because it’s tempting to ask the most ordinary 
people for answers to the most extraordinary problems, I wanted to ask 
him for a map of Mexico's future. | 

I didn’t, because the thought was foolish. He offered one anyway. 
When T asked Carmona if he was an optimist, he pursed his lips and 
tilted his head back as if to kiss the aky. 

“Oh yes!" he said. “Not because of the government. It has too much 
money, and keeps it. But becouse of the people. They can invent new 
ideas, new ways of living.” 

The megalopolis of Mexico City, with at least 16 million people spread 
over a thousand square miles—roughly the area of Rhode Island—is one 
of the most crowded places on earth. Here, as much as anywhere, people 
survive by ingenuity, On street corners clowns dance, kids wash car win- 
dows, old men sell gum. People go door-to-door to collect cardboard for 
recycling. Once I saw a man methodically removing then replacing a sin- 
ele batch of street cobbles, hoping for street-repair tips from motorists. 

These street people — most driven by genuine desperation to this work, 
which pays very litte —underline the city's present instability. Fifty 
veurs ago Mexico City was elegant and sedate and had three million 
inhabitants, Glimpses of its beauty remain in plates like Xochimilco, 
where fiestas float in barges on misty avenues of water that once carried 
vegetables and flowers from farms to Aztec royalty. And history elbows 
its way inte the present—as you can sec al the Plaza of the Throe Cul- 
tures, in which an Aztec ceremonial site where thousands.of human 
hearts were torn out andan old Spanish church are surrounded by the 
office and apartment towers that mark the culture of the 20th century, 
But these glimpses are just islands. Everywhere the city pushes up 
against the limits of geography, environment, and human well-being. 

Nothing here seems stable. The city is ringed with volcanoes, is shaken 
regularly by earthquakes, und is built on a lake bed into which its build- 
ings slowly sink. (The foundations of the more valuable structures are 
rebuilt, but many others—like a medical clinic:on the corner that Car- 
mona works —list into the ground like sinking ships.) The city's web of 
streets is clogged with traffic; jts air is so thick that residents have chronic 
sore throats and burning eyes. Aquifers ancl rivers that supply its water 
are overextended and polluted— cholera recently killed several people 
when they drank from a spring after their city water ran out_ 

Most of the people of Mexico City are poor, and many are driven to 
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crime. Poverty and violence Paes hom pent life here since at least the 
anew und , Toman er hieginse diated 





fi the bite—is more common than mosquitoes. 
Because of Hf payette: and influence, the law, as one reformer put it, “is 
only a vague point of reference.” 
Begenapr of this despair there are glimmers of hope from the recent 
t. In 1985 an earthquake killed perhaps 10,000 people. Government 
01 nse Was slow, but citizens acted like ane big family, rescuing survi- 
wa ring help to those who had lost all. 
at is the moment when civil society realized it had its own powers,” 
s Fuentes, the novelist. Today, facing their uncertainties, it 

ple of Mexico City recognize that for all their improvis- 

depend on most is one another, 
a ood example. Fifty years ago, when he moved to 
Welz reac vot! ont the outskirts of Mexico City, it was just adry lake 
dd, which burner a is bere feet with its alkaline soil. He built his house 
1 discarclet od ‘wood and sheets of metal, Over the years people moved 
‘th its ids from the countryside, building neighborhoods they 
hopeful names such as Maravilla and Colonia del Sol. 
Were as tough as those the neweomers had left behind. 
proads, no water, no houses, no vegetation,” Carmona 
said. “B: 1a ff a alot of ideals.” 

With some rudimentary help from the government, the people pieced 
together a semblance of 
those ideals by hance 
When I talked to Car- 
mona, the huge city of 
Netzahualedyotl— per- 
haps two million 
strong — was still cha- 
otic, but the shacks 
had been replaced by 
rows of concrete-ble ae 
and stucco houses. In 
ee ave Care 
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uh this long journey. 
had been, and is still. 

“Tf you don't in- 
vent,” he said, “you 
will die of hunger,” 
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sis living archaeology,” says Fabath Maldoanade Fen: WOoOKEr | 
Moohimilce’s chinarmgas, last t Pehe water osrdens inat filled Aztec Tenochtitlan. Ne 


area protects singing crickets, wading cranes, and tragrant chamomile from urban en 
ce a . 
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exicans dictn't invent the notion of family, 
nurture it You can see this on any 
Sunday in the heart of Mexico City, ¢ 
The park is a 1,700-acre swath of grass an 
i was once hunting grounds for Aztec kings. Here thou- 
sands of families gather, the vital force of the Mexican character 
“Family is very important here,” said Karen Budd Vazquez 
santaélla, a high school teacher whose income has been halved by 
La Gris. “My parents have helped me a lot. Family members 
help find work, give you money. They speak to a cousin, who 
speaks to an in-law, and pretty soon you end up with something.’ 
On Sunday in Chapultepec, young couples push strollers along 
stone walkwavs bordered with hedges. 
take pony rides, and boys kick soccer bal 
trees. Kids suck on mangoes that have been shaped into flowers; 
their chins drip ecstatically, Women in ie Sunday best stroll 
acToss the lawn in front of (Chapultepec Castle, Emperor Maxi- 
rilian’- 


but they 
and depend on it 
hapultepec Park 








Litth: girls in straw hats 





S UMCr A Canopy of 


s former palace, Which mses above the park on a high hill 
Ann Williams, 

li enioving a lunch of tostadas and juice beside the lake 

4 woman at the table flashed a smile and offered Ann the fra- 
erant fixings for a chicken tostada 

*] toasted the tortillas myself last night,” said Noemi Mufioz 
Lopez, a 28-year-old mother of two who had spent half the night 
cooking. She helps keep track of assorted uncles, nieces, and cous- 
ms who ebb and flow from the metropolis as Mexico's fortunes 
change and who gather here on Suntlavys when they can 

Most of Noeml's kin are rooted in the state of Veracruz, where 
relatives sul grow sugarcane on a patch of earth handed down 
Irom generation bo Peneration Mut with the family fe CP LEE sh | UES 


Cine of our reporters, Came across a family ol 


prices falling, une eco jobs ecurce in Veracruz, younger family 
members have been forced to head for the city 

“T just arnved two weeks ago, 
Murtioz, 22. Noemf's nephew Joanne Was staving at an uncle's house, 
searching for work in one of the city's many clothing factories. 

“Tt was hard to leave Veracruz, bit [ realized that I have family here 
to help me,” Josué said, lonking around at relatives who hold good jobs 
in the city. “I hope to find more opportunities here.’ 

such dreams—often fed by genuine hunger—inspire people to move 
here from the desperate countryside, as they have for decades 

“Dreams help us survive, said Ester Juarez Munoz, Noemi s 24-year 
who arrtved in Mexico City a few days before. Like Josué she's 
for food, shelter, and moral support. “We're awake, 
Dut Wwe re reaming together. We even tell cach other the dreams we have 


said one of the youngest, Josué 


Old niece 


relying on the family 


at night. Otherwise we'd get dried up insicte anc bitter.” 
Through the long afternoon this family's dreams revealed themselves, 
one by one. Erica, 17, a high school student, studies 
Ester hopes to work in a bank. For her part, Noemi wants to go home to 
with the whole family. Meanwhile, she has 
the gitt of gatherings like this one, where the kids play amid the comfort 
ing laughter of relatives (Cominued on page 35; 
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Veracruz for good some day, 
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National security is 
the order of the day 


OuUring the annual 


military parade that 
honors Mexico's 
independance. VWith 
Mounting unemploy- 
ment creating & crime 
Wave, Darsonal secu- 
rity concerns the city 
every day. Robberies 
rose 40 percerit last 
vear A holdup of an 
ATM patron wees inmter- 


rupted by police 
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Overpoouiation has 
sickened the city, 
Encircling mountains 
trap the smog. gener 
ated by cars and fac 
lores, making eyes 
DUT, Noses Tun, ang 
throats rasp. Victims 
hit hardest require 
treatments such as the 
supplemental oxyoen 
given to a baby at 

the Legaria Pediatric 
Hoasnital. “That ward 


has-15 beds," says 
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Shadows lengthened across the park, and as Noemi’s family left, 
evervone held hands to keep the swirling crowds from breaking the 
Munior family mpourt 

VW Ven In crisis-and tragedy Mexicans are always telling a joke,” a 
woman said. One is about Rail Salinas de Gortari, the former 
president's brother, He's accused of, among other things, buving 
animal feed to resell to poor people for them to eat. When Salinas 
dies and reaches the pearly gates, St. Peter asks his qualifications 

“IT stole 500 million peses from the poor of Mexico,” be savs 





“You think that'll get vou Into heaven?” St, Peter says 

“Sure,” Salinas-says. “You'll get your cut.” 

There's a flash of lightning, and Salinas finds himeelf in a shack in 
Mexico City, “Buenas dias,” Satan anys. “Have a tortilla.” 

Corruption in Mexteo City—and all over the country —is legendary. Ii 
hits people at all levels, from the grand larceny of politicians to the cop 
who settles the ticket m the street. 

“T wet a visit of least once a week," a bar owner said. “TI have to pay, 
because there's always something wrong. I have to feed them for free 
They come, drink (srand Marnier, and then tell me I should turn off 
the ceiling fans to save money. The moment | see those puvs with their 
smiles and the Mexican flags in their lapels, | sav, ‘Jesus, I"m doomed. “ 

“Cormuptien i¢§ to Mexico what repression was to (hile and Argentina,” 
said Adolfo Aguilar Zinser, a congressman who recently-served on a com- 
mission on coruption 

We were in a stall office in-an alley between rich and poor sections of 
the city. In the street below, people bartered for T-shirts and mangoes at 
amercade, and kids played games in a video parlor. Aguilar, a slencer 
man with abundant sait-ancd-pepper hair, was thoughtfully wary. On the 
table in front of him was a stuck of reports that descnbed millions of dol 
lars of government milfeasance 





Dr. Francisco Colin 
Naverro, “On the 


worst days it's full, 
and we still have chil: 
dren waiting in the 
amergency room,’ 

In burgeoning 
Naucalpan a fetid 
straam washes trash 
against agrate ata 
dam built ta control 
floods. New neighbor- 
hoods have leveled 
trees that once soaked 


up the rains 
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Plaintive cies and the sharp notes of a trumpet punctuate the harmonies of manachis who bring 
= a lb 


me ballads of Jalisco s cattle ranches to Garipala Plaza, Lustomers buy 8 Song tor a tew couers 


then dnitto cantinas tor tequila and tortillas wrapped around grilied chonza and melted cneese 
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Second chotce tor thea 
top job, President 
Ermnesio Zedillo Ponce 
te Ledn soldiers 
through his term 
Charismatic Luis 
Donaido Colosia 
Murrieta, candidate of 
the culing Institutional 
Revolutionary Party 
IPR), seemed des- 
fined to win the 1994 
oresidential elaction 
unt! he was slain ata 
Tijuana rally. Since 
then Zedilla, a U.S, 
educated economist 
nas struggled to lead 
the country through @ 
brutal peso devalua 
tion, disclosure of 
massive corruption in 
the aciministration of 
Carlos Salinas de 
Gorter, and rumors 
that'a PRI faction hed 


Colosia ktllec 





‘Corruption was for so many years so intricate i. part of the system 
that Mextcans cid not feel particularly offended by it,” Aguilar suid. “Tt 
is entrenthed in traditions tnd structures. [tis the most temocratic thing 
of our svatem. You can even have influence 
town if you Know the jude 


a2 a humble man ina tittle 
i Co ruouion FIVES C€VeEryRody access be 

ilod Salinas de (rortari, 
oresiclent {rom 1988 to 1994, siphoned tens of millions of dollars out of the 
treasury have shocked the nation, and Aguilar thinks the people are ready 


Even cops on t 


art revelations thal the acdlministration of ( 








to change Hf beat have demanded relied from a system in 
which they're expected to take bobes and pay off supervisors. During one 


nrotest a policeman who was penalized for not collecting briles persuaded 


aN 


ein the middie of a busy intersection. The 
man hung by bis wrists for six hours. 
But totight corruption bere is to mek-your life. A police chief inves 


nother wes 


ns friends to tie him to & crn 





gating corruption in Tijuana was gunned down 


mst year 
aTsoned in Mexico City. In 1984 Aguilar was kidnapped and beaten 
Y thogs trevine to silence fim. Recently ardes outside a building where 
he was mnvestigating suspicious records were attacked and briefly 
kidnapped. Was it just arobbery ora threal? He didn't know 

Aguilar gathered the evidence on the table ancl put it into a small, bat 
tered satchel, He went downstairs. The air was warm, and the place was 
full of yotces and music. Aguilar locked the door behind him-and stepped 
into the street, a slight man in adark suit carrving a bag full of danger, os 
optimistic in his complex way as the map salesman was in hs simplicity 

lL townd tt herd to imagine that ths one man could make « real ciffer- 





ence, bul Mexico City's very turmoil may make change possible. If there is 
foe for this grand and troubled ole city, though, surely it's in the charac- 


he people themselves, people with the determination of Aguilar and 
the family witality of Noemi Mutioz Loapera 
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nd the anger of the cop who 
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Bureecd where he was 
born —in Magdalena 
de Kine, Sonora 
Loose draws one last 
rowed. [hen President 
Salinas fabove, at can- 
ter) stil] commanded 
resoect as he stood by 
Colosio'’s father at the 
March 1994 funeral 
Now called a crook 
and mocked by masks 
sold on the streei 
Salinas hices in exile, 
Inougn No cherges 
have been brought 
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Everyone has to pitch 
to survive. 
/ Flizabel I i 


left) does her part ona week- 


Hermander family 
Six-year-old Ang 
and, juggling atan intersection 
While her mother, Gabriela 
behind her, taxes a brestner 
Hater, para 


with ner ba Dry 


NWayveli, and her uncle tose, Her 


lather, Jose Anionio, clowns 
nearby with more childre 

Every other minute cars stop 
at the light, and 6 new act 
begins. One child somersaults, 
shakes 2 balloon-plumped bot 
tom, or Wiodles a dance sitting 
ona parent's shoulders. Out of 
half-opened windows hands 
offer small coins before the 
trafic starts up. An average 

ay brings about ten dollars 
‘Necessity taught us how to 
entertain people in this way, 
explains Gabriela. She and ber 
husband have seven children 
to teed a2: well as his three 

a 


a 





n tor the 


orphaned brothers, “ld rather 


have my children beg than 


Steal, she say: 

While Jose Antonio looks for 
a job with decent pay, clown 
Ing pays the rent for two rougn 
roams beyond the erty limits 
in Neatrahualcoyotl. There 
Gaebrieta gets seven-year-old 


Ana Varia and eight-year-old 


Ecdwarde ready for school (bot- 
tom lett). tts Ana Maria‘s first 
ay in first grade, and her 
father sends her aff with new 
pens and notebooks marked 
WITh her name | betow] 
During the week José Anto 
nid takes same of the younger 
children downtown to parftorm 
Abriala stays home to core for 
the older ones after schoo 
“Some paonle who watch me 
from their cars think mn lary 
They tall me to get-a job,” she 
can! do that? 


[here's no work LI 


"Bit how 


ooh y's 
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Caught in the fast 
lane of change, 
Tarahumara Indians 
trek home ona 
newly paved high- 
way in the Sierra 
Madre of Chihuahua, 
Once the stronghold 
of renegade Indians 
and gunslinging 
desperadoes, Mexi- 
co's rugged north- 
western cordillera is 
changing forever. 
Commercial logging 
and drug trafficking 
now reach into 
lonely upland 
Valleys where 
time has pooled for 
generations. 

As one Tarahu- 
mara laments, 
“These are ungrate- 


ful times.” 
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shelter some 60,000 reclusive off the timbar,” says Pedro 
Tarahumara and a smaller Baltrin, 6 grizziad logging 
number of Tepehuaen Indians truck driver. “When the forest 
italso Di BSsarves an astonish- is finished, $0 are we, 
ing diversity of wildlite. “As! @s la vida,” Ne says, 
Ve barely know what we intoning what might be consid- 
have in the Sierra, bul we do ered a mantra tor all Mexico: 
know what we've lost,” says That's life 
Mexican environmentalist Meanwhile, in the craggiest 
Edwin Busitillos. “Grizzly bears corners of the Sierra such con- 
Are gone, and the wot and tne temporary troubles can seem 
imperial woodpecker are proc deceptively tar away, in the 


ably well on their way. Tarahumara s sunburned can 
Scientists on both sides of yons, shamans still offer sacr 
the border agree that the Sier- ices of meat and corn ti 
ras mosaic of high desert, ansure good harvests. Work- 
tropical forest, and stands of gnaried mestiza farmers stl 
ping and oak—one of the ricn- plant their crops by the phases 
Bet BeSemDlages of habitats in af the moon, And daily live stil 
North America —is vanishing plods along ata pace set can 
fast. The culprits: overgrazing turies ago by men and supplies 
And intense longing jouncing overland on the backs 
cTrorts to save {he region s of sweating mules 


st 2 oarcent of intact old “Tl Watch the satellites pass 


growth forest are under way. over at night,” says Benito 
im | 


But ola habits —tormed by dac Palas, an octogenarian mule 
ades of living hand to mouth ekinner, [hey are very Tew 


boom to bust—cdie hard And they Must have more 


“Thousands of people live mportant places to go 
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Looking for traffic, not trouble, larahumare youths wait to hitch @ ride home atter the Virgin 


of Guatislupe Day celebration in the village of Norogachic. ‘People here are more tranguire than 


in the cities,” says a villager. “The city has too many temptations 
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A rmurky trickle sustains fife in 


Aboreachne, where Virginia 
Cruz (night) uses the dreds of 
her valley's surface wate 
scrub clothes 

Four years of drought have 
forded many seaminamadi 
Tarahumara to migrate ti 
bare-knucklad lumber towns 
such as Creel (below) in 
of government i 


SSISTaNnce of 


Work, Others venture as tar as 
Ciudad Juarez, ft 
Away onthe Texas bordet 


Calamities of a man-made 
sort plague Marina Rivas (be- 
ow right), a Tepehuan whos 
husband was run off his sub 
sistence farm a year ago by 
Vexican narcoties traffickers, 

He was defending our land, 
oO they sent two men to kill 
him, says Rivas, Uncertain of 
nts Tate, her hopes fade with 
every passing day. “I dan't 
retuim. 


(| eyes 
— = 


think he 


Searcy 


ne 350 miles 


Intimidated by armed thugs 
many indians have been 
coarced into planting opiun 
nopples —the source of hero 

Of marijuana in their tsolated 
fields. The price of resistance: 
mora than 150 Tarahumeara 
and Tepehuan killed in Rivas’s 


d since 1988, 


er bonanzas of ail 


canyon hometan 

1 ik ci marl 
Ver, FOOTE Stock, and timber 
drugs are onty the latest 
roughn-newn commodity to be 


Wrenched rom the SIA 


Madre —ofter at the Indians’ 
expense 


dittearence: The frontiers once 


But now there is a 
wide horizons are shrinking. 
These people have survived 
fanturies of lawlessness by 
Withdrawing, says a human 
rights worker of the mour 
tains shy native people, “Only 


W there isnt AMY Oaoe 
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As bold as the city 
that built rt, the 
Lighthouse of Com- 
merce shoots sky- 
ward, eclipsing 
Vionterrey 8 colo- 
nial-era cathedral 
and its landmark, 
Saddie Mountain. A 
monument to entre- 
preneurial spirit, the 
#30-Toot-tall tower 
reminds all that 
industry shaped this 
community —and 
will see it through 
the current down- 
turn. Many compa- 
nies, in fact, are 
rebounding. “They 
were ina crisis in the 
‘os too, and they 
survived.” notes a 
bDUSINeSsswoman, 


“They usually do.” 
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MONTERREY Confronting the Future 


t's like a bar of steel pulled fresh out of the furnace and stabbed into 
the center of the city, still glowing hot. It risesin the heart of the 
northenstern metropolis of Monterrey, a hardworking city of three 
million people. The name of this concrete symbol ts Faro ce) Comer: 
cio, the Lighthouse of Commerce. | 

Commercial drive is not Mexico's image, The country presents a 
mofinna face to the world: laid-back, easygoing. This is & small part of 
the truth. Mexicans seem able to put up with things they can't control, 
like time, But when it comes to work, they know how, 

This is vivid in Monterrey. The city lies on dry plains studded with 
yucca trees, with its back to a ridge of mountains so steep that from the 
air it looks as if Mexico were a rug pushed up against the wall of Texas. 
Monterrey is a sprawling, spacious city, with a clamp of office and hotel 
towers at its center. The city spreads across the desert—factoriés, colo- 
nias, and businesses often interspersed with patches of open land or 
slums and connected by broad avenues or modern expressways. 

Monterrey is wealthier than many Mexican towns. There are golf 
courses for the rich — memberships range from $35,000 to $200,000—and 
shapping malls for the middle class. Monterrey has taken more strides 
toward a fully developed economy than much of the nation. Two of the 
characteristics of Mexico —family values and willingness to work—plus 
Monterrey's relative closeness to the border have made a powerful force 
for development. But the economic crisis has weakened this force. Busi- 
nesses have failed, and unemployment 15 high. Today Monterrey 
caught between the enticing economy of the north and the characteristics 
of its heritage, which offer strengths and weaknesses for the future. 

“The first settlers here were so isolated that they developed a different 
culture," said Alejandro Garza Lagiera, who is part of the largest bil- 
lionaire family in Monterrey, “They were real settlers; they didn’t 
depend on grants from the king of Spain. They had to work hard.” Gar- 
ra Lagtiera’s grandfather built a brewery, and since then the family has 
expanded into everything from steel and banking to glass and chemicals. 
* They were prolific,” Garza Lagiiera said, “both in generating new 
enterprises and having children.” He smiled. “You have to multiply the 
businesses faster than the family,” Today the family is known as the 
Garza Saclas: it has been called the most important business family in 
Latin America. The family is an examople of one of the vital differences 
between the United States and Mexico: Throughout the spectrum of com- 
merce, Work and family still mingle intimately. 

Chief executives are linked by blood rather than professional back- 
eround, and work is conducted on a much more personal level. * You 
don't: get right down to business,” said an American who has worked for 
charitable organizations with Garza Lagiiera. “First you socialize, they 
get to know you, they ask about your family, After dinner they put out a 
bottle of Chivas Regal, and you talk.” 

This family work ethic can affect both the economy and the com- 
munity. With billions controlled by a few linked individuals, family 
investment decisions can affect the whole nation. At the company level, 
familyv-like concern for employees leads companies to offer classes, low- 
interest loans, and financial counseling. The Garza Saclas hove helped 
finance colleges, museums, galleries, and performing arts centers. 


Netronal Geovrathic, August (906 








“A professional CEO looks ahead just four months,” Garza Lagiiera 
told me. “A family business takes a longer look and gives more to the 
community.” 

Lf this traditional part of the Mexican character enhances Mexico’s 
version of modern business, another piece of the past undermines it. In 
terms of resources Mexico is not poor: [tis rich in minerals and oi] and 
has a share of good farmland. But from the days when Spanish rovalty 
removed much of the silver from Mexico to finance ite wars, the wealth 
created by these assets has been held in relatively few hands. Half the 
nation’s wealth is reportedly controlled by about two dozen family 
groups, among them the Garea Sadas. More than half of Mexican fam- 
ilies live on less than a thousand pesos ($155) a month. 

The difference between rich and 

Jt. Texas! |  —|_-—« poor—worsened by the crisis that has 

a shrunk the middle class and lowered the 
value of workers’ wages—leacs to high 
crime rates, pushes desperate illegal 
immigrants into the United States, and 
casts a shadow on Mexico's hopes for 
the future. 

When | visited the Garza Sadas' 
brewery, bottles on conveyor belts clat- 
tered together with a musical roar like a 
thousand sleigh bells ringing. Ino break 
recom a -mustached man I will call Chu- 
| eho laughed with his friends, 

— “We sit in the break room and tell 
jokes to ease the tension,” said Chucho, 
a 38-year-old witha bright smile but with his own fears for the future. 
“Tt's tough right now.” 

This tensidn is caused by the crisis, by corporate belt-tightening in 
Monterrey, which has led to layoffs and makes Chucho feel less secure, 
and by the simple frustration of being poor. 

(Chucho makes about $00 pesos a week. Although he has a house, air- 
conditioning, and three children in school, he has no money for extras. 
By the time his wife pays for basics, there is around ten dollars a week 
left, not enough to get alseacl 

In Houston or Detroit, hard workers like Chucho would fill the malls. 
Tn Mexico they struggle to pay their bills for flour at the company store: 
The average wage in Monterrey is five dollars a day, Most economists 
argue that a key to a healthy economy is to put purchasing power into the 
hands of consumers. Chucho and his family are potential consumers, but 
they don’t make enough to consume. 

Ome night 1 walked through the downtown plaza by the Lighthouse of 
Commerce. Spotlights turned it pink. A five-year-old boy was trying to 
sell paper cups of tamarind pulp. His 14-year-old sister sold candy near- 
by. They were from the poor side of town, the side that still dominates 
Mexico. I bought a cup. Then it struck me that here was'a piewe of the 
national character that could someday build a strong Mexico; Amongall, 
the poor people trving to make a living on the streets, I had seen very few 
beggars, Rich or poor, the families of Mexico prefer to work. 
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“The family is the key to every- 
thing for us," says Felipe Gon- 
rales (right, at far left), who 
helps his daughter Veronica 
Aurora with homework ona 
sunday afternoon during half 
time of a Tootball game broac- 
cast from the U.S, Felipe’s 
wife, Virginia, reads the paper, 
waiting with daughter Manica 
Andrea and son Felipa Anqal 
for play to resume 

dusy lawyers, Felipe and Vir 
gina still find time to come 
home at midday to share /a 


conmnvada, the main meal, with 


We don tf 


their children 


cnange that ror anytining, mo 
Matter what happens at the 
office, Felipe says. “if the 
family disintegrates, the whole 
country will fall apart.” 

Both of the Gonzaleres grew 
up in big, struggling families 
typical of many in Monterrey 
“But all of us went to college 
and have professional 
careers, says Virginia, “We've 
gotten ahead, and we want 
that for our children too.” 

Yet the job market is chang 


Ing along with Mexico itselt 


“In Our day a degree was a big 
advantage,” says Felipe. "Now 
Bverybody has one, 50 you 
have to do more, speak several 
languages, gat spacial train 
Ing. Neither he nor his wita 
speaks English, Out all thes 
children do, The oldest two 
aso fake French lessons 
Already working ona bust- 
ness degres, Felipe Angel 
plans to stucty abroad in the 
huture, "| Want fo see some 
thing of the worid,” he sa VEG. 
‘But Ill come back here to set- 


the down, | lowe thes city 





MONTERREY 


Confronting the Futur 


Nestled in a serene valley, Las 
Mis iones country club jaa tTl- 

pers city golfers. “Everything 
here has to be first class to 

Keep members,” 
ger Viv 
20 minutes from downtown 


explains man- 


Nano Villarreal, “Vve're 


et 


and people aren't accustomed 
vet to driving out so far.” After 
the game, players are served 
orimnks at inen-covered tables 
overlooking groomed gardens 
of paims and bougainvillea 
Lompettion comes from 
two other private golf facilities 


as Wellas Mexico's first public 


course, “Monterrey is the capl- 


tal of business in Mexico, so 


there s money Tor people to 
join clubs like this,” save 


Villarreal 

Vioney also gives the city 
polish, with industry helping to 
supoart education and the arts, 


"We have theaters, libraries, 


MUsSHuiTis, | ue! about anything 


vou d want,” he says. “You 


had to go to the States for that 
when | was growing up here 

For those who can afford it, 
there s aiso plenty to shop for 
Malle offar Bull Aidear boots 
and Benetton, Cartier and 
Paloma Picasso, Adidas and 
Donald Duck. Many stores dis- 
play signs. in English, symbols 
of an increasingly bilingual 
and bicultural character. 

Like Wewino's narthern 
neighbor Monterrey now 
attracts migrants, “Tweed t 
think it was strange that people 


in the LS. couldn't tell me 


where they were from, says 


Hiram Pedn, a native of Yuca 
tan. “But Mexicans are starting 
to Move around too, You have 
to go where the best oppertu- 


" Monterrey is still 


Aces C] 


nities are 
one of those p 








Last night's lights 


still shine at dawn at 


he Municipal Palace 


in Veracruz harbor, 
heart of the state ol 
the same name and 
one of the Dusrest 
ports in Mexico 


Harnan Carte 


dropped ancnoi 
here in 1519. ooen 
ing a portal for 
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VERACRUZ ¢ rateway to the World 


Spilling from the slopes of the 
Sierra Madre Oriental to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the state of 
Veracruz forms a 450-mile-tong 
crescent, Since Spanish colo- 
nial times the harbor at the city 
of Veracruz has been the point 
of antry for diverse cultures— 
either staging invasions or 
seeking a share inthe state's 
abundant resources. Thase 
newoomers — Spaniards, Atri- 
cans, Greeks, French, Italians, 
and Cubarns—blended with the 
indigenous people to create a 
melange of traditions that-are 
unique to VarBcruz 

Long before Cortés these 
tropical lowlands were the 
domain of the Olmec, Meso 
america s oldest civilization, 
which rose to prominence 
3,000 years ag 


rehoqious idea 


Oo, developing 
GS. Trial nen atical 
concepts, ang 8 calendar sys- 
term that would be adonoted 
later by the Maya and Artec. 
Master carvers, the Oimec 
cisappeared mysteriously 
around 400 8... 


gigantic basalt heads beliavead 


leaving behind 


to represent their rulers. Mast 
ara on display in Maxico'’s 
museums, including the 
Wuceum of Anthropology in 
ABlapa (nght), the capital of 
Veracruz state 

Many of the Olmec sites 
Were innnead qtop Vasil Blt 
domnes, which, to modern geal 
ogists, means the presence 


of oil, Today that oil fuels a 


billion-dollar industry, second 
ony to manufacturing 


Mexico is the leading oil pro- 
ducer in Latin America, with 
the world's eighth laraest 
reserves. Yet even the qargan- 
tuan of industry has bean 
vulnerable during the coun- 
try’s BCU Crisis, 

To raise cash to service the 
national debt, Mexico's state- 
owned petroleum company, 
Pairolecs Mexicanos, or 
Pemex, has been hanging “For 
Saiie” signs on plants that pro- 
duce petrochemicals for phote 
graphic film, antifreaze, nylon 
stockings, and fertilizers. 

Sharing the Gulf with Pemex 
Oo tankers: is Varacrur's fishing 
fieet, the fargest in Maxico. 
Each dey before sunrise some 
11,600 boats pull outto harves 
Sorimp, clams, oysters, crabs, 
and 7sh— enough to supply 
12 parcent of the country's 
commercial seafood needs. 

The ort. and grime of the oil 
industry and the frantic sorting 
of fish—this is what many out: 
sidars think of as the essence 
of Veracruz. Yet there is an- 


other—ae calmer, quieter Vera- 


Cruz down any Country road, 


In the fishing village of 
VMandinga, for reek: a ooo! 
Gulf breeze softens the humid 
aftarncon heat aa-the town's 
residents— mestizos partly 
descended from African 
s—go about their busi- 


streets that 


slave 


ness along dusty: 


seem to lead nowhere. A few 
Himes a week a sprinkling of tour 
ists stop by to sample the day's 
catch in the lazy shade of grass- 
“Lite 1s 


sHVS Tisherman 


covered pa/apas. much 
simpler here,” 
Julio Rodsledn Enriquez, as he 
bags afresh harvest of oysters 
Perhaps too simple. Many 
men leave the village and set ou 
for Mexico City, searching for 


something beyond the monot- 


ony of fishing. “They don't 


do very well in other places," 


Jose Lis Cruz 


says fisherman 





Alfonse. “Bo they come back 
Al least here they always have 
a job.” 

And they have their mise. 
Of all Veracruc’s cosmopolitan 
influences —food laced with 
Itellan spices, healing practices 
from Africa, sensual dances 
from Guba —it is music that 
speaks to the souls of the 
state's 6.7 million people, 

Beneath sun-drenched palm 
treas, trios of string musicians 
rouse listaners with ef son 


jarocho, a blend of styles from 


around the world thal has 
become the typical music of 
Veracruz. Between numbers 
and rounds of bear and bailed 
shrimp —dualing marina 
bands launch into @ar-busting 


renditions of “Veracruz,” the 

unofficial state f —>S 
|, amg Lp f i 

anrinem ly native wars 
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son Agustin Lara, 
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Music iS 
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the highest thing,” 
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A tree ts @ lonely survivor of slash-and-burn practices in Los Juxtlas Mountains, where cattlamen 


cleared the rain forest to plant oress. Environmentalists have acquired parcels for rese but, 


VERACRUZ Gateway to the World 





Racking up points; youngsters 
test their skills on fa mmaguinita, 
their name for the video game 
outside 4 grocery stare In 
llacotalpan. For a peso, play 
Sfs get to run high-tech obsta 
cla courses in five mythical 
worlds, In real lite they will be 
ucKYy 10 Dat past the obstacles 
of their own world, a dwindling 
town-of 15,000 in the Panalo- 
apan Hiver Basin 

“Ts a nice town, peaceful 


store 


eal 


clean, and secure, 


ay 


a | 


owner Felipe Romero. “But 
there's nothing much for the 
KOS to cho once they finish 
school, Nathing but fishing 
and raising sugarcane, beans, 
or bananes. lf they want some 


thing alse, they have to leave.” 


Once a bustling port, Tlaco- 


talpan Taded when it was 


bypassed by the railroad that 


came to the region in the last 


many of Veracruz s:small 
towns. Now not much is feaft 


except crayon-colored houses. 


fishing boats bobbing on the 
Watertront, trees iaden with 
OT62n DANaNSS, and an occa- 
sional round of dancing in the 
plaza — necessities of life in 
sedate, seductive Veracruz. [] 
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Eternal Mexico 








A hundred years 
ago, citizens of 
Vetagrande built La 
Iglesia dal Calvario 
high ona nill, atter 
tearing down a 
house of ill repute 
The town near 4aca 
tecas once wallowed 
inthe excesses of 
its silver-mining 
wealth, but produc 
tion declined in the 
late 19th century 
Today Vetagrande 
is a ghost of its 
glittering past. 
The patina of 


colonial Spain still 





warms the heartland 
of Mexico, offering 
a balm if nota 


CUTE hor current 


BCONnOMTHG Pa, 
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young fisherman smiled a lot and, like many Mexican men, pre- 
tended to shrug away the important things, His name was Fredy 
Jrene Gonzales, and hesat-with a beer ina small village bar in 
western Mexico. He was married, had one daughter and another 
child on the way. He smiled and shrugged. 

“Lam very happy to be ma red and have achild,” he said, 

because now I know my own blood.” 

Bloc binds Mexico. It's what makes Mexicans work, and what makes 
them fight. I siew both these characteristics in Mexico's heartland, which 
begins just west of Mexico City and extends north tothe old Spanish 
silver-mining country, south into a fertile land of forests and lakes, and 
west to the sun-hammered coast, Life seems so old here, and time so 
quiet, that some call this region México Profundo. 

The past that resonates here was hard. Spanish explorers found silver 
near Zucatecas in 1546 and started a rush that made Mexico, for atime, 
one of the most fabulous Sources of wealth in the world. Millions af 
pounds of silver were shipped out in ingots'and crude pesos, This 
enriched Spain but cost Mexico’s Indians dearly, Because the mines 
required a great deal of heavy labor, the Spanish forced Inciinns to work 
ld hours a day, hauling ore out of narrow tunnels on their knees: Drawn 
by the silver, Spanish immigrants made this land isc one nee 
and culture for centuries. 

As | flew from the red- 
earth farms of Zacatecas 
in the north to the or- 
chards of Michoacdn in 
the south, the human 
landscape looked as worn 
and familiar as old marble 
Stairs softened by centu- 
ries of passing feet. From 
the sky, churches stood 
out in the evening light 
like little golden icons. 
Across the hills wandered 
networks of long stone 
fences, which made me 
think of antiquity and 
patience, of peaple with 
generations of time. 

Later, as I drove along 
the roads, l saw women 
carrying bundles of fire- § = 
wood on their heads, and LU 
Old flaibed tricks with 
brightly painted rails tak- 
ing loacs of campesinos, farmworkers, to the fields: Bougainvillea trees, 
each vying with its neighbor for a more vivid hue of violet, stood outside 
thatched market stalls where people sold bags of oranges for 34 cents a 
kilo, Over herds of bony Brahman cattle, vultures lazed around in the 
sky, waiting on drifts of breeze for the slow passage of time. 
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Things move slowly here, a5 I discovered on a Sunday morning in a 
magical village on an island in a mangrove estuary, Here, legend says, 
the Aztec came to build their capital a thousand years ago, They stayed 
briefly before climbing into the central highlands to build their famous 
‘Tenochtitlan, leaving behind only the island's name—Mexcaltitin — 
which means “house of the moon.” 

The pace of life here seems governed by tide and stars. The main street 
is.8 rough circle that runs all the way around the island. The rond is Jess 
than a mile long and made of dirt, with high concrete sidewalks. People 
throw their wash water out onto it, so there are patches of damp cust. 
Almost every year the estuary rises with storm runoff and floods the 
town. Then people put their big couches and mirrored dressers and 
framed paintings of Jesus on their roofs or in the big wood-and-fiberglass 
canoes that the men go fishing in and wait until the water goes down. 

T walked around and around on this road. There are no cars, no motor- 
cycles, and only.afew bicycles on the island, so everyone just walks, All 
the doors te the houses were open, revealing hammocks, double beds, 
and tapestries of Christ. Occasionally, modern life intruded when ran- 
chera and réggae music from boom boxes blasted from the doorways, 

At El Camarén seafood restaurant I saw o sign offering credit only to 
ae accompanied by their grandfathers. 
—— Old anc new mingle in small ways bere. On the street 
was a stack of gnarled acacia limbs to be used in rebuild- 
ing a roof, but children were also bouncing up and down 
ona ten-foot-long steel bar to be used in the roof for re- 
inforcement. And when I spoke with Cain Estrada Irene, 
who guilt school eight years ago at the age of 14 to become 
4 oa fisherman like oll the other men in his family, be used 
/) ‘msurprising phrase: lasked him what it takes to:cast a 
net from a canoe for several hours a day, and he replied 
with an expression from basketball: “You've got to know 
the moves.” 

On the circular street | ran into Juan Garcia Tovar, 4 
short man with a big belly, a torn T-shirt, and dark bare 
feet. Eagerly he drew lines in the dirt to demonstrate the 
use of a fish fence, which works like a corral to herd fish 
into a net. He spoke of a legendary —but unlikely —day 
on which two men caught 30 tons of shrimp.and mullet in 
one haul. “People have been fishing here since the Indi- 
ans,” he said. 

Behind him a teenage girl in.a short orange skirt stood 

| way and looked out under her lashes at a curly- 
headed boy who smirked past, trying to grow his mus- 
tache. Someone banded the girla baby to bold, and she 
jiggled it in ber arms. 

That night] slept ina hotel that had chickens in the 
backyard. I dreamed about the eircular road going around and around, 
like the long story of Mexico, families being born and dying and being 
born again. I dreamed of Indians having visions of the saints, fishermen 
repairing nets, and people building houses with acacia logs. I dreamed 
of girls standing in doorways, watching the boys and holding the babtes. 
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All smiles —for the moment — Gabriel Hernandez begins marned life: With few |oDs in Vetagrande 


he works out of town for low wages to support his mother, six siblings, wife, and soon a new baby 


ry 
i 


“Twish them luck,” says friend Mario Zapata, “When men take on too much, thay leave for good 
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Lawoke thinking that the road of old Mexico never encls, andl 
though you may not be sure as you walk-on it where you are in 
time, vou always know who your couSsInS are 


ul if blood is glue and history here, it is also the hot source 
of conflict, On another peaceful morning, Alejandro Bar. 

» ragdin, family man and upstanding citizen in the town of 
| Uruapan del Progreso, sat with a group of friends in o 

— brick courtyard, drinking good coffee in the mellow air 
And PANE clisruption, 

“Altra, said Barragan. “Look, When you are defending your 
family's heritage, you cannot be afraid." 

Uruapan del Progreso, an old city of about 250,000 people, 
lies in the heart of México Profundo. Urunpan looks calm, but 
like the nearby wooded hills, which m fuct are volcanoes, Urua 
pan rumbles with unrest. 

Here, a5 In many towns across Mexico, people of the middle 
class are in revolt. The friends in the courtyard were members of 
a controversial group called El Barzan, a nationwide organiza 
tion of debtors defencing their blood 

“Por the Mexican,” Barragan said, “the family is the base 
and the nucleus of society.” Like Frecly, the young fisherman, 
he gave a littl: shrug and smile, a= if this didn't matter much 
But it did. Barragin, «middle-aged man who spent 20 years 
developing his construction-supply store and remodeling enter- 
prise, gave up his business to the economic crisis, but when it 
threatened his family's home, he fought. 

Overwhelmed by debt after the 1994 peso devaluation drove 
interest rates to more than 100 percent and left almost without 
work because everyone else was in the same boat, Barragan 
darted losing everything he'd worker! for, He lost two new cars. 
He took his three kids out of private school, He lost his phone 
service. There are no 17-peso boxes of cookies in the house when 6-peso 
bread will dio. “Certain foods are mot necessities,” he tole] me tactfully 

But Barragin is not willing to give up his patrimonio familiar, the 
Inheritance he will give his children. “Look,” he said, glancing around 
hit house, “this is not mine. This ts theirs.” His gaze took in a large, 
immaculate room filled with bambeo and wicker furniture. A black-and 
white photograph of his wife rested on the mantel, and framed photo- 
graphs of his kids covered the coffee table. “That is what vou stand for.” 

Barragin once owed about 150,000 peses on his home—at the time 
Bout $405,000. Now, he gays, “Tye lost track of how much | owe, but 
it's al least double.” With his business gone and his income dwindling, 
he could no longer make payments, Last year, after agonizing for weeks, 
Burragin joined El Rarzdn. 

ET Barzdn literally means “hurmess” but also alludes to a well-known 
song about a peasant who suffered for his debts at the turn of the cen- 
tury, Most of its members, like Barragén, were prosperous merchants 
anid farmers until the crash of the puso 

Nahonwide, El Barzan claims about a million members, Their pro 
Haim is two-pronged — legal action and civil resistance. The latter hos 














Champion chara 
Alejandro Pedrero 
practices fancy rope- 


work, hallmark of 
Maxican cowboys. 

In Tupataro, Guana- 
juato, family and 
friands (right) turn out 
forthe Foast Bay of 
San Miguel and an 
afternoon of jariped, 
rodeo Mexican style, 
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Loosening up with a practice run, charros on the Pedrero ranch in Jalisco get set for competition 


Charreria, the sport of charros, developed from the routine handling of horses and bulls. "Wa 


break bones, even lose thumbs and hands,” says Gustave Pedrarc. “but we live for ihe danger.” 
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The soothioht son 


Carmnage orivers, who 


save the day for foot- 
Weary visitors to Gua 
dalajara, Mexico's 
SeCONd largest city 
Capital of Jalisco, the 
colantal-style city 
struagles ta balance 
worldlingss with tradi 
tional values. But 
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ooVvn, Crime went up 
Now officials find that 
crime control—tike air- 
borne toy parachutes 
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Atfirst light Taxco rouses to 
nother day in the silver trade 
The Guerrero city of $5,000 
touts iteelf as the “silver capital 
if the world.” nottor nah 
YEINS— Most wore tBDDpaed Oui 
by the early 19th century — but 
as home to Mexico's most 
skilled artisans. 


Unlike Vetagrande, which 


eee = ee a — wt 
ie NPrALAG ise ton iPurhg and 


beyond the traditional reli 
gious items made in other sil- 
ver cities, Taxco began crafting 
jewelry, tablevyrare, and art 
objects in Wexican dasigns 
“Silver te native to Mexico,” 


says designer Emilia Castillo 


‘So | do Mexican things, like-a 
Vase With.@ salamander craw! 
ng up the side. - Here the 


Second eneration silversmith 


Works with master artisan 





rrumencio Estrade to perfect a 
SVEN pitcher (below lett), one 
of myriad designs hammered 
out in her workshop. 

VWiore than 60,000 of Taxco’s 
people make their living wiih 
silver each month using about 
60 tons mined 6!l over Mewico. 
EVen so, the city my 
fscaned Mexico's crisis. “The 
DaNKS Ore OFORS, $0 We Operate 
says Roberte 


Without them, 


Ram 


F — 
ify director 


Of Lasiiipo s 
company. “Fortunately 96 per- 
centol our product goes to the 
Uo. and rrance. Dollars and 
francs keep us alloat 

Porn currency trom cus 
tomers who live as far away as 
lApAn (below) Aes heap Lin 
das Silver Shop in business 
Owner Linda Cuevas offers 
Wlaxitans adea They can't 


alford what thay used to, 0 


l give them a discount 
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Gossamer wings skim Lake Patzeuaro as Tarascan Indians set out with butterfly nets. They will 
form @ circle and dip in unison to catch tiny white charales. But the fish are daclining, and Janitzio 


islanders are worried, “All we have ia water,” says a local. "Hf we can't fish, we can't eat.” 
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courtvard on that peaceful day to cause a Dr bem. Among them were thi 


owner of a trucking company, several avocado producers, a wholesaler 
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more Barzonistas.” Sitting by a drv fountain, these people looked well 

. ' | . 
led and prosperous, Gul they were, in truth, broke—and unashame 

Phe Barzonisteas were waiting for a call to action. “We have a, well, 
niarmant, inthe poboce offices, " Karragan said 


Lhe telephone call came A Berzoniste across town was about to be 
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market: where sliced watermelons and pIneappies ™m we Nena ps f 
red and goid In Warm Morning shadow 


At the police station Nlarce Antonio Barriga looked worried 


He was director of preliminary investigations.for the state attor- 
ney general's office. His next case was the summons tor the 
arrest of Valentin Garcia, the Barzonista who hacin't paid his 
debts. Now the afficial was facing Valentin's wife. Maria Hon- 
Hin. and 14 sotemn Barzonistias 
“es Ee , Pont ak Th: tga's desk. Tl il: 
Harrhran sat down Mm tront of barrige 3 (ese ie OLMers 


rowded around. Barragan spoke quietly with that little shrug 


if humor that must have told Barriga he was serious. “Look, 


he saicl, “thisis wrone. Thi OPO should not be used to settl 
debts." He smiled. The Barzonistas stood close around the clesk 
The tension was concealed. The guys around Harriga’s desk 
could have been a group of farmers negohating a corm sale. The 
scene was orderly and calm, which gave it power. [hese pro- 
testers were not-some fringe group; they were the heart of th 
1, once its stability, now asource of upheaval 
[na few moments Barriga was smiling, and so was Nlaria 
Bonilla. Like Thany ot 
involved, the arrest hid been indefinitely postponed. Maria and 


her husband were safe for now. Another little ntece of Mexico’: 
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authoritarian rule had eroded, and another small piece of Mexi- 
can debt went unpaid 

Why are there no big confrontations over these refusals to pay 
lcbts? You can t take someone § house, because there s no one 
to buy it,” banker Chivez had told me 

Rarravzin had a different answer. “Look,” he said, “the gov 
ernment and the judges don't want people making a lot of noise 
They don't want a small thing to turn inte a big thing.” In othe: 
Worries, they are ATado 

The Barzonistas strode out of the station. The pickup tricks 
rumbled slowly away down the street, Alejanciro Barragan gol 


into his old red truck and went home to his famil, 
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Lost in thought, seven-year-old Jorge NaVa Oafes BCross & fiaid of daydreams as his cousin gathers 
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an, farmers in this small coastal area grow corn, sorghum, and tomatoes for locas 
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Before Richard Burton arrived 
amid gales of publicity in 1962 
with Elizabeth Taylor at his 
side—to film The Night of fhe 
iguana, Puerto Vallarta on the 
coast of Jalisco was little more 

than a quist fishing villaga, 
splendid in its solitude. 

Burton, laylor, and the 
iquana are long gone,and 
Puerto Vallarta has burgeoned 
into one of Mexico's busiest 
resorts, lest year drawing 
some 2.4 million tourists to 
beaches strewn with palm- 
roofed refreshment stands (be- 
low!)—an influx that contributed 
more than 300 million dollars to 
the Mexican economy 

Jespite Mexico's troubles 
tourism still thrives, as it does 
in other Pacific cosst resorts 
such as Mazathan, Manzanillo, 
and Acapuleo. 


Packed up forthe day, an 





\CH Cream YVenoor SOPs for 

a friendly exchange on the 
malecan (lett), the broad 
walkway edging the Bay of 
Banderas. Here in the heart.of 
Puerto Vallarta, locals make 
their living off tourists —and 


One Ani 


thar—sellina evary- 
thing from handmade table- 
cloths to grilled fish ona stick 

Amid boat races and whale- 
Watching, traditional celebra 
tons go on as usual. Jo honor 
the Virgin of Guadalupe, Mexi- 
co's patron saint, worshipers 
make yearly pilgnmedges 
to- shrines throughout the 
country, 

In Puerto Vallarta martachis 
join the faithful in aioeng pra 
cession to @ local church. With 
trumpets poised and violins al 
the ready (below left), they 
Strike Up @ reverent tune Tor 


Veiestra SeAaore. 
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lis rocks worn by scouring tides, Puerto Escondido, Oaxaca, invites long walks aiong its-sho: 


Mexioo also has €@ longo walk ahead on the way to recovery, Savs one optimiste citrean: “This 
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ke Sparks in the 
nignt iorthbound 
Cars Wait to cross 
North America's 
busiest border, pass 
ing trom Tiwana to 
san Ysidro ona 
2uUNnGaYy evening. 
Like other Mexican 
cities along the U.S 
border, Tijuana lures 
hore Cr investors 
with cheap labor 
anc proxin ity to 
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Ss. markets. while 


beckoning workers 


WIth the chance Tor 
aq new bedginnina 
nere their dreams 
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he Tijuana street was slimy with mud. A solitary car slid side- 
ways down the hill, straightened out, and made it to a corner: 
The lights of the ramshackle houses up the canyon shone against 
the storm's low clourls and made the place look like a movie set, 
built to represent misery. 

From inside one small home came the sound of laughter. I 
knocked. The door opened, and there was Ménica Garcia, a 19-year-old 
medical student wearing a sweatshirt and sweatpants that said LSU_ She 
had a happy smile, as if someone had just been telling her a joke, The 
light inside the house shone out into the mud, like the glow of the dream 
contained inside, which was coming true in this city of re] 

Tijuana seems a tough place to live. It has plenty of noise, dirt, pollu- 
tion, corruption, drugs, and crime, But the hundreds of people who work 
their way to this booming city each week from allover Mexico are aleo 
tough, and they come here for a reason: Tijuana is Mexico's frontier 
town, its land of opportunity. 

“You don't come here to give up,” saicl Héctor Osuna Jaime, the 
city’s recently retired mayor. “You come to Tijuana because you're 
going to make it.” 

Monica Garcia is going to make it. She looks gentle and vulnerable, 
but she’s resilient too. She's had to be, She and her mother were aban= 
doned by her father four years ago, when she was 15. She got a job, 
worked eight hours a day, stayed in high school, and won a scholarship 
to a university to study mecicine. 

“Always, always, always,” she said, “when I was little, I] would.go 
by the university and say, “On¢ day J will be there.’ Now I am actually 
there.” She smiled, but her eves brimmed, “When something is diffi- 
cult,” she said of the tears, “accomplishing it is very emotional.” 

Tijuana is a magnet —for years it has been the most active Hlegal cross- 
ing area in all 1,936 miles of the Mexico-U.S. border. But many of the 
people who come here end up staying. For them, Tijuana itself is a place 
of fresh chanee, flexible class structures, hustle and hope. 
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L first saw Tijuana 25 years ago. Then it 
was barely more than a ragged cluster of 
stores and hormes that pressed up against the 
California border like children with noses to 
the window, all longing to be on the other 
side, But when I returned recently, Tijuana 
appeared as a city in its own right, a sprawl 
of low buildings washing from the Pacific's 
edge far up into the cry hills to the east, dis- 
appearing into the haze. As always in Mex- 
co, it looked as if everyone was trying to 
have a5 many neighbors as possible. 

It is not a beautiful city. “My first impres- 
sion when I moved here two vears ago was 
that it wastelentlessly jumbled,” says San- 
dra Dibble, one of the GEQGRAPHIC’s team 
of Mexico reporters, who lives in Tijuana. 
“It's a clutter of street signs, half-raised 
buildings, video shops, shoe stores. But 

there's always a surprise: the family that serenades you at a street corner, 
the highway underpasses with murals of butterflies and flowers, the 
streambeds where men are busy making bricks.” 
Tijuana’ ¢ character changes from street to street. In one colonia, or 
eighborhood, people wash laundry in tubs and dump the water on the 
dirt. Up another road you pass dozens of modest homes built of concrete 
block and metal. Across town in wealthy Colonia Chapultepec, magnifi- 
cent homes are built like fortresses right to the edge of the sidewalk. 
(Guard dogs go crazy behind the walls, and the only people out are maids 
sweeping walks anc handymen polishing cars. Yet rich is never far from 
poor. Upper-middle-class sections abut neighborhoods of shacks with 
chickens, stray dogs, winding dirt roads, and crumbling embankments. 
Above all, Tijuana seems young. Teenagers sprint across streets af 
moving traffic, feet barely touching the ground. Young newcomers 
scratch together hames in new colonias in dusty canyons on the outskirts. 
They buy used garage doors or wooden warehouse pallets to build walls. 
They find some rusted bedsprings to make fencing. They cut milk car- 
tons in half for flowerpots. Still, among these homes that lock like how- 
els, there is.a pervasive mood of mucha: ganas—the desire toget ahead, 
People et up early to work in factories or shops, sometimes traveling 
by foot and bus for an hour or more each way. It's like an old tent town 
during Oklahoma land-rush days: tough life, hopeful people. | 

“Te's a question of attitude,” Ménica Garcia said. “Tf you want to do 
it, you can.” 








t was early morning in Tijuana, and José Domingo Vigil Lopez was up- 
stairs at his tire lot in a little concrete-block office, working the phone. 
"Yes! Yes! We have [inch rims!" Outside, the dusty yard was 
heaped with black mounds of tires, and a pair of guard dogs were tied 
i near a small shed. On the other side of the chain-link fence traffic 
rushed by on the Boulevard Insurgentes, a main artery to fast-growing 
eastern Tijuana, Vigil had just arranged to send a used motorcycle tire to 
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Chaos rules on the cluttered 


ij 


treeis of Tijuana (left),.a city 
of one million whose 5 percent 
population growtn rate is 
among the highest in Mexico 
Atier dacades oT improvisation 
Tiuana s leaders now embrace 
urban planning, though low 
tax revenues leave them hara- 
Dressed to pay for if Then 
again, money is only one of 
their problems. 

As in ather border cities 
police have been unable to 
stop drug cartels from using 
the area as & springboard ti 
the U.S. Although U.S. Cus- 
toms inspectors nab drug fun- 
ners—like aman who tried to 
smuggle bricks of manjuana 
ibeatow) into Laredea, Texas, in 
his car's gas tank—many argua 


that curoing LS. damand, nat 


interdiction, is the answer 


But now border cities face 


ineir own arowind camano POF 


narcotics. In Tihuana drug use 
on the streets is up despite the 
city’s special SWAT teams, 
who irrest offenders by the 
truckload (below left) for petty 
chines, including possession. 

Gengs fromthe Us 
compound the problem, of 
cis say, by smupggiing weap 
ons into Mexioo, “They 
come here to settle scores, 
laaving us to deal with their 
violance, says SWAT leacer 
Devic Rubl Gamez. 

Yet thuvanenses will talk for 
hours about how they love 
their city, its cosmopolitan Ta- 
vor and lively mix of cultures 

‘Hard work is what will 
move us forward, saya Mayor 
José Guadslupe Osuna Millan, 
“The benetits of being on 


the border tar outweign the 
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Rusty steel pilings mark the border at Playas de Tijuana, where beachcombers peek at e/ norte. 


More than 1.2 million peaple were apprehended last year trying to Illegally enterthe U.S, fram 


Mexico. As long as Mexico's economy falters, a migrant predicts, “Mexicans will keep on coming 
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somecne 5 home, and now he was working out adeal with 4 retail 
store. “Come on over! Have | got a spectal for oa 

Tijuana seems built on old tires. There are an estimated five 
million scrap tires in the state of Baja California, which has a 
population of about two million. Tires or pieces of tires are used 
to Shore up hilleides and as steps and flowerpots, You would not 
think that Baja p nee ots any more. But Vigil did, and now, at 45, 
he 307 the Way To rice: 

Viel likes to wear a = fox-fur collar, cream 


Colored cowhay ike: a A ioe Fold ring that witters with dia 








monds. But he's easygoing and gracious in manner In Lo70 he 
wes an ambitious young man, the son of a farmer from asma 
town near Guadalajara, in the Mexican heartland 
That town was too «mall for me," he saicl, so he took the 36- 

hour bus ride to Tijuana and went to work for his brother-in- 
aw, who cut up tires to make soles for huarache sandals 

That job was too small for him too, s0.1n 1978 Vigil set out on 
hs own with an old jMC pickup and two helpers, Periodicallh 
they crossed the border, loaded up enough tires to alrnost flatten 
the truck's own Six-plies, and staggered home to sell them 

Now Vigil has three businesses—tires, concrete blocks. anc 
auto parts— 18 employees, and a 1994 wine-colored Ford Probe 

Vieil hung up the phone and headed out to the vard. Here was 
Lstack of used truck tires destined for Tijuana’s garbage trucks 
Here was a ticly stack of tires—ciecards from sali e Cruisers. in 
the U.5., which will be used by Tijuana’ ops, acainning the 
ward proudly, Vigil remembered the day when » flood washed 
his new business away. “I was only able to save atruck, aca 
mv wife, and my baby daughter from the water.” he said. Aftes 
Ward, he went right back to iin on a rented lot on highes 
ground, “I would work morning until might to once again open a 
path for myself * he Sec 

Tenacity and luck are port of mast success stories here. But the foun Faded but not forgot: 





datrons are built on restless drive ten, Franciece 
‘Wiost of us who wre not from here came searching, searching,” Vigil oe 

: a = MACE, 8 herd of 

aid. “Some intended to go to the United States but couldn't eet across 

= eon 2 3 Mexico's 1910 revolu- 

and stayed here. Others went across and earned some money, then came heared gdh lee 

back to work bere, All of us came from the interior with the intention of On, A0OMS & pinata 


progressing. [am nota person who settles. I like to climb, climb.” factory in Ciudad 


saiaeomen es . Uesrez, across the Rio 
fygil’s business, like many in Tijuana, is based on commerce across 
the border. Che border & marked by a swath of bare ground and 
ifence, [he fence is just a big slab of military steel mats of the exas. Downriver in 


Kind used to make temporary runways in Korea and Vietnam. It Nuevo Laredo lovers 


Granda from El Paso 





has smn) bales init, thou which Mexicans peer, day ancl oight. linger near the civil 
Watching the patrols on the U.S. side. The presence of the fence gives T1 


registry, where births, 
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(n the receiving side the border is two-faced: It means both 
ancl feiirs over immigration and drugs 
‘touch issuesin Mexico's relationship with the U.S. 
the overall economy has faltered, the crug trade has 
brings between 310 and $30 billion into Mexico every year and 6 run by 
several violent c al least one in | is tied directly 
La! TOTe legitimate businesses: \ SS amounts of Oru money, DOF 
etrack 
‘troubled economy continues to push Mexicans into the 
2 million Mexicans apuserenirs crossing illegally Last 

ir, the Immigration and Naturalization Service reports that neorly 
400,000 were ca imicist La. § roites of the border, (Many 
are repeat offenders.) The wall is being strengthened. Since Uictober 1994 
the U.S. has been enfore Ing a program called Uperaton Gatekeeper 
fesigned to reduce the flow 

“Tijuana has been the bu 


of all chance 


cheap labor 

Phese Are Even as 
boomer. 2 now 
artels, including june, Lt 
Instance, 
are rumored to be unten through Pipa s re 

Vicanwihiile, the 


LIS. OF the 


vueht in the westert 


siest corridor,” 
ittorney wre 1 5 [het tal border aciviser to Altomey Geeneral if inct Reno 
He's known as the Border Cyrar 


ever has been," 
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"Tes cuch harder te cross here than it 


far Vational Georrapaic, 


Attera hard rainin 
Matamoros, on the 
southern Rio Grande 
the city 5 system of 
aging storm drains 
often backs up, turning 
this canal into an open 
sewer that threatens 
the health of the city’s 
300,000 people: lo 
solve the problem, 
VMatamoreas is desian 


Ing a new waterworks 
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and is looking Tor 

64 million dollars 

In development loans 
from NADBank, the 
binational bank created 
by the North American 
Free lrade Agreement 
to modernize intra- 
structure aiong tne 
border 


Tuvan and the Border 


Magnet of Opportunity 
VW ll T want-to do is cross," said a young man by the name of 
José Luis Macedo, but so far he hasn't. 

Macedo is 25 and marned, with a three-year-old son. 
He is a «mall man with fine features and light brown 
| eves that fix on you as he speaks, commanding atten- 
tion, He has a serious, thoughtful air. lf things had been difer- 
ent, he might have been a lawyer or a preacher 

“| have the blood of the Mexican, Mexico is where I was 
born, where Llived, where I have suffered but also laughed,” 
Maredo said. He paused. “But I am disappointed.” 

Disappointment came arly for Maceclo, who grew up with 
five brothers and sisters in a tiny adobe house in Cuernavaca in 
the state of Morelos. His father often came home drunk and beat 
his mother, who eventually sent her husband packing. “My 
mother would come home tate, tired, her feet blistered because 
ehe had to walk.so much. She always worked; we always had 
heans to eat, She was my mother and father.” 

Macedo dropped out of échool so his mother would have one 
less bill to pay. He chrifted from job to job and began taking 
drugs. He stole to support his habit and at 19 was sent to jail, 
Free again after a year, he began turning his life around. He 
married Libia Zulema Ibarra, anc they moved to her hometown, 
Guadalajara, where he worked as a-car mechanic, she as a 
receptionist. Together they made about 260 pesos, then worth 
about S80, a week. In December 1994 the devaluation of the 
peso hit them. “All of a sudden the rent shot up, transportation 
went up, everything went up. But our salary didn't go op.” 
That's when they began talking about the United States anc 
came to Tiwana. 

“T want to go to Chicago,” Macedo said, “My brother has a hot 
dog stand there.” His brother Juan left home ten years ago, and 
they've had no direct contact since. “Tfelt sad, because he was the 
oldest man. He said he wanted to have howses and cars and things of 
his own.” 

Mactdo knows almost nothing about his brother's life in Chicago: he 
doesn’t even know where Chicago is. “If 1 find him, I'll stay with him, If 
not, [ll work at anvthing—subsist at first, then do something else, Lite 
there is easier. You don't want to always live ina mediocre manner; you 
want to get abear.” 

The porous border has been called Mexico's vaccine against crisis, 
because it lets restless young men like Macedo get out of the country 
before restlessness becomes rebellion. Some Mexicans argue that the U.S. 
will only encourage instability in its neighbor if the policy of tightening 
the border continites: 

“Mexico hasn't had a big social uprising because we have this escape 
valve," said Héctor sina Jaime, the former mayor. “Tf there was no 
place to go, they'd have to make a solution here.” 

While Maceclo yearns for Chicage and waits to cross, he has found o 
job right here in Tijuana. He works for a company under contract to the 
South Korean electronics plant Samsung, which has a moguiladora, or 
assembly plant, for televisions in Tijuana. 
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A portable shoe store 
lands a touch of flair 
toe drab dustscape in 
eastern Tijuana, a 


growing maguifadora 
district. The tax-free 
assembly plants, 
many foreign owned, 
employ nearly 700,000 
people nationwide 
and pump) life into 
towns like Reynosa 
(lett), where workers 
wait for a bus. 


TIJUANA & THE BORDER 
Magnet of Opportunity 


Tijuana makes seven million televisions a year and calls itself 
the television capital of the world. The maquiladoras produce 
sets more cheaply here than at home or in the U.S.; average 
wages are $30 to $50 a week. Tijuana offers a growing pool of 
workers, and it’s as close as a manufacturer can get to the 
world’s largest market for electronic goods. 

“Foreign companies have got to be here,” said Carlos De 
Ordufia, former president of Mexico's National Maquiladora 
Association, The association represents companies like Sam- 
sung, Sanyo, Ford, General Electric, and the thousands of oth- 
ers that have already invested billions of dollars in Mexico, no 
matter how unstable the country might look, De Orduiia said 
that NAFTA has spurred the growth of maquiladoras in Tijuann, 
where they employ about 100,000 workers. Though it’s not been 
the beorm he'd expected —partly because of the peso devalua- 
tion—he thinks NAFTA will eventually be a big success. “Mexi- 
co's problems may delay history,” he said, “but they're not 
going to stop it.” 

And how will this affect José Luis Macedo and all who use 
Tijuana as a way station? Statistics mdicate that many will find 
a home in this community, where, as Osuna says, “they still 
have their old culture and their old friends and their old family.” 
And if NAFTA does improve the Mexican economy, fewer may 
feel the pull to go north. 

For now, Macedo has a job to suit his restlessness, He spends 
much of the day standing in an open courtyard, wielding a hig 
hammer, smashing detective television screens. 


na clear spring day Manica Garcia is at home studying, The 
road is dry now except for damp patches where people 
have thrown out dishwater. Garcia is studying inside the 
frame of a house she is building with her mother; last vaca- 
tion she made | 500 concrete blocks for the wall, 

She puts down the textbook, goes into her sister's home next door, 
andl talks. | 

“Ever since I was a kid, [we said, ‘] don't want to sell newspapers 
and chewing gum in the streets," " she says. “Ive always wanted to 
study. There has to be progress in Mexico. We have to work but also to 
think and reason.” 

She sits on the tattered sofa that is also the bed she shares with her 
mother. She looks both serious and content. Around her is an explosion 
of family: little girls with long black hair; her mother, who looks like 
an Indian elder; her shy sister; her grinning brother-in-law, both arms 
casted from a motorcycle accident, The little colonia was like a village in 
the hills, a piece of oldl Mexico infused with a new idea that's characteris- 
tic of Tijuana: That restlessness, hard work, and persistence can actually 
get you something good on the south side of the border 

* There were moments when we had no moncy, nothing,” Garcia 
says. “There were moments of such stress, when: you'd say, ‘I want to 
die.” But never at any moment have I said, ‘T will stop studying.’ 

Always, always, I will forge abeaci.” 0 
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Maya Heart,Modern Face 


Reminders of past 
radiance, temple 
ruins at Tulum, the 
Maya City of the 
Dawn, shine like 
beacons for early 
morning fishermen 
off Mexico's Carib- 
bean coast. Just as 
the Maya long re- 
sisted Spanish rule, 
modern Yucatecans 
remain proudly dis- 
dainful of control 
from distant Mexico 
City. “Several times 
we declared inde- 
pendence,’ boasts a 
wealthy business- 
man. The penin- 
sula's days as a lost 
corner of Mexico 
have ended, though, 
as waves of tourists 
sweep onto the 
inviting coast. 
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YUCATAN PENINSULA . 





Reeaoy to blossom, 4ne Laura 


Rossdo parades tna horse 


drawn tax hHoOme- 


LArouUan he 
[owin of Faria with the cress 
she will wear thes night for her 
lIong-anticipated quinceanera 


or 16th birthday party, which 


Fi 


Marks & Viexitan girl sascent 


to womanhood 

Embodying the mix and 
match of tradition and moder- 
nity that goes with youth these 


Yucatecan towns, 4na 


lays-in 
plans 4 stop at church to attend 


Wass before riding off to har 


DArTy ST a (OCA Schoolyard to 


OANcCe Thre night ei 


Ana ands up following the 


ne-will join the proces- 
ston of women migrating to 


the peninsula's largest city, 


Verda, population nearly one 


lire on 46 & prece- 

worker alone of the new 

ioreian-oOWned apparel plants 
A region with @ history of 


alutatee mo 
ba a. 


oO bust, the Tucestan 
Peninsula te only now recover 


Ing trom the collanse of the 


fiber industry. From the 1680s 


National Gea 
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until the end of Vvorld War Il 
much of the world's twine 
And rope was made Tram raw 
heneaquean Tiber Bx ported trom 
Yucatan. Large plantations 

OT NENneaqQuen, 4 spiky agave, 
carpeted the peninsula's 


a 
dl a 
aoe 


northwest 
The monopoly brought greet 


Merida, reflected in 


wealth te 


the arand colonia buildings 
that ring the plaza where 

Fulalio Martin sells hate off the 
top of his head (right). Synthet- 


cs and foreign competition 


Prager 





eventually uprooted the market, 


wiping out jobs and fortunes. 
ohealp the ares switth to an 

alternative crop, local entrepre- 
neurs are planting citrus trees 
on former henequen planta- 
tions, Limes are popular, sold 
to soft cirink firms for the oils in 
the skin, “! am grateful for this 
New DUSITESS,” says Jose 
Antonio Contreras, manecer of 
A citrus nursery outside the 
town of Yotholin, “There is no 
middiemnan between mea and 
my customers. | can make My 
oWn company 

Still, the countryside in ail 
threa peninsular states — Tuca- 
tan, Campeche, and Quintana 
Hoo—is slowly emptying of 
oeople, In villages where most 
of the region's 900,000 Indige: 
nous Maya live, young people 
hear the siran call of the new 
Caribbean resorts. Since the 


19706 more than 150,000 
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Yucatecans have flooded inta 
Cancun to tind work. 

“Most newoomers dont 
even speak Spanish, onty 
Nava, says Cancun tourrst 
official Maria Elba Carranza, 

lhe resorts are the biggest 
pull on the peninsula, and 
since ve been here 


we seen 


Villages turn inte cities.’ 
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“A werv towered land,” marveled a T6th-century Spa describing the Canbbe 


and its horizon of Maeva temoles. Modern travelers behold.a similar profusion of towers at 


One-quarter of Mexico's foreign tounst revanue comes from this mega-resort., 





Left behind by the 
herd, a calf is shoul- 
dered by ranch hana 
Ratael Gomez 
Celorio in Mexico's 
southernmest 
state —one of the 
poorest. Chiapas 
trails the nation in 
social reform by 
decades and has 
paid with recent un- 
rest. Indian rebels 
launched a bloody 
1994 uprising. Em- 
boaldened by their 
actions, poor carn- 
pesinos have over- 
run more than 1,/00 
ranches. At the heart 


of each seizure is the 





still unfulfilled prom- 
ise of land pledged 
to Mexico’s poor by 


ite 1917 constitution. 











CHIAPAS Rough Road to Reality 


L16 


rawn machetes slapped against trouser legs. Dark eyes stared in 
anger. About 40 Tojolabal Indian men and women surrounded 
two men—an American and a Mexican—in front of an empty 
ranch house in a steamy corner of Mexico about as far south as 
you can get without drifting into the jungles of Guatemala. 

The Indian men were sweaty, Their work clothes were stained 
with dirt from the cornfields. The women wore the pleated skirts and 
embroidered blouses characteristic of the Tojolnbales, but they were not 

like the Indian women on the streets of the nearby cities, who draw their 
shawls across their faces and shy away when they sce strangers, These 
women crossed their arms and stood their ground in front of the two men 
they had trapped, They talked angrily, and the phrase that came through 
was. “This is our land.” | 
“The sharp edges of the machetes gleamed. NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
writer Priit Vesilind, one of the two trapped men, knew he was in trouble. 

This was inside an area of the state of Chiapas that the Mexican gov- 
emment had designated asa “zone of conflict.” These Indians might be 
Zupatistas, rebel [nclian farmers named for Mexico's revolutionary war 
hero Emiliano Zapata. The Z.apatistas had declared war on the govert- 
ment on January 1, 1994. Prit, here as part of the GEOGRAPHIC’s Mexico 
team, toa nied by Jesus Lopez, a photographer acting as his inter- 
preter, knew that the serious fighting had tasted only for the first 12 days 
of that year. But a peace agreement had not yet been signed, and the 
Zapatistas still claimed to represent all Mexican people in a fight against 
the government for economic change and freedom, 

The Indians argued over the fate of the interlopers, and finally their 
leader turned to Jestis: “We thought you were the federal police; and you 
must know that we are prepared to protect this land with our lives. Give 
us your film, and we will let you leave in peace.” 

Jestis handed him the film cartridge, and the leader held it high in the 
air like a trophy, 

This happened near a 160-mile-long stretch of faved road and dirt 
track that we came to describe, with varying degrees of irony, a5 the 
Road to Reality. It was the route from the urban Mexico of Tuxtla Gu- 
tiérrez, capital of Chiapas, to the thatch: and metal-roofed homes of a 
village to the east, in the Lacanddén rain forest. The place was called La 
Realidacl— Reality —and was as close to a headquarters as the rebels had. 

What's taking place in Chiapas has touched a chord with the Mexican 
people, Zapatista demands for land and autonomy —focused by the elo- 
quence of their spokesman, a bandolier-clad masked man who calls him: 
self Subcomandante Marcos—have become a movement that may shape 
the future. “Chiapas continues to be the tail that wags the Mexican 
dog,” a journalist wrote recently. 

The Road to Reality was a curious adventure. What we found along 
the way was a chaos of passions, a rear of incencliary words, a pent-up 
anticipation, Ever since the Zapatistas retreated to their day jobs in the 
cornfields, all Mexico seems to have been poised, waiting through its dis- 
iress for some answer to come. 

I flew to Chiapas down the Gulf coast. A twist of wind from a cold 
front made the flight uneasy. Surf lashed the long sand islands and the 
few towns of fishermen that perched at the mouths of estuaries, At 








National Geographic, August 1006 


Tuxtin Gutiérrez, where | landéd my old Cessna, the Road to Reality 
runs past a typical conglomeration of modern Mexico—fancy homes bur- 
ied in bougainvillea, a Kentucky Fried Chicken franchise, new car show- 
rooms, colonias of wood-and-mud shacks, But then the pavement winds 
up into the rough piney mountains of the Chiapas highlands, mists drift 
across the view, and suddenly there are Zinacantan Indian women walk- 
ing beside the road like figures out of a time beyond memory, wearing 
their neon combination of magentas, oranges, pinks, and Naming reds 
jumbled together with sparkling silver thread. 





igh in the old city of San Cristébal de las Casas, I talked with Ron- 
ald Nigh, who was there January 1, 1994, when all this started. 
He recalled how his wife awoke him, shouting in his ear, “The 
revolution has begun!" 

Indian rebels wearing ski masks and carrying rifles had blocked 
the road out of town, preventing ber from driving to the airport early 
that morning. They pointed their rifles at her litthe green Volkswagen 
ancl said, “Get out of here!” 

Nigh was stunned. He's.a low-key man with curly hair, a wispy beard, 
and an observer's thoughtful eye, who has lived here 25 years. His wife, 
Kippy, owns 4 vegetarian café called Casa del Pan, and Ronald runs a 
foundation that promotes organic farming among the Indians. He knew 
they were anery about long-term losses of culture and desperate about 
short-term economic and political circumstances. The price for coffee, 
their main cash crop, had fallen, and a population boom put pressure on 
the land the Indians already had. Ranchers were fighting and occasional- 

‘ly killing peasants who were trying to take land guaranteed them in the 
1917 constitution. But he'd heard no rumors of armed rebellion. 

“LT just sat onthe bed and stared at the wall,” he told me, remember- 
ing that day, “and kept saving: ‘It's not logical.’ " 

Much has changed since then. Peace observers from France and Italy 
eat often at the Caso del Pon. When I had breakfast at the café, an Indi- 
an girl named Lucia was selling cloth-and-wood models of the charismat- 
ic Subcomandante Marcos. — 
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Mountain farmers 


play a waiting game 
With clouds as the 
rainy season nears its 
end in the fall. Chiapas 


+ 


wists demand ferc- 


tii 


Gral help in bringing 
irrigation and modern 
techniques to remote 
farmis. Until that day, a 
Chamula indian must 


tend her field by hand 


CHIAPAS : tough Road to Ke ality 


letters and diatribes to newspapers around the country 

The brief explosion and its lingering half-life have defied logic 
to become a national romance of rebirth. I had seen signs that 
read “Support the Zapatistas” spray-painted on walls in Mexico 
City. The rebels are demanding land, economic sup port and 
education, but their rallying cry i for wholesale change: fully 
representative national government and regional autonomy 

When our team came to Chiapas, the Aapatistas were mired in 
slow peace talks with the government in a small town called San 
Andrés Larrainzar, Prilt Vesilind was allowed a brief glimpse of 
firht comantiante negotiators sitting al a square table, wearime 
ski masks and traditional Indian nbhon-draped hats 

VWarces was not among them: Though the Mexican govern 
ment has identified him asa wniversity graduate named Rafael 
Sebastian Cruillén Vicente, that has not been verified, s0 he con 
tinues to nurture the mystery. He describes himself only as one 
of several Mexican leftists who came to the Lacanddn in the enr- 
Iv 1980s to organize Indians and: wound up leading « revolt 
The chief government negotiator sounded pragmatic 
“We have to foous on development and partnership, he sac 








“We can't discuss electoral reform or the presidency or the 
structure of the- supreme court. Dhings like » thal are notin ther 
capacily to négoviale.” 

‘ French anthropologist advising the Zapatistas anticipated 
glory.” Phe results,” he said, “will build a new Mexico 
Meanwhile, along the Road to Reality, other things were 


Fomie on: 


hiapas, it has been said, has a “soul of cross and moun- 
tain. In Mexico relimon colors life, but in these hills 
rt haunts life blood recl. Thi isha lSan Cristobal, iib- 
eration theologist Samuel Kut, 6 accused of encouraging 
tht Zapatista rebellion, aud he is acting a5 a meniator in 





the peace negotii itians, Bul a separate complication 15 the airianath 
between those who practice-a local Indian version of Cathe 


Hicism 


and Protestant Evangelicals, so intense that perhans 20 people have 
been killect 

Nol far from the road the two scenes of religion were strikingly of 
posed. [nthe mountain town of Chamula, Catholicsm and Maya =piritu 
alism mingle in a unique religious form. Here, in oc gee h, above a floor 
covered with pine needles, saints with pale faces stare from gloss bowes, 
each with a mirror hung around the neck to reflect the sun god. Indian 
women and their babies sit in front of these sams, lighting candies 
Hesicle them are bottles of Pi pS! oF of pa i. the sutarcane iqQuor usec in 
some church ceremomes here, and weurds fashronec mito whistles wsed hy 
shaman healers. The women place nests of eges beneath the saints and 
sometimes sacrilice chickens 

Lo the south, ina bullring near San Cristébal, about 10,000 converted 
Inclians sit in the stands, singing evangelical hymns. In the mnng a band 
with « ona Orums and SakOopnoOne WES 105 DPrase: | mn i HAP AN EVANEFE 
list from British Columbia shouts, “Prake the Lord!” Beside hima 
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transiator yells, “iGiona a Dios!” Then a Chamulan man shouts 
im Tzotzil: “Yoh'un tomuk'’ tb Kavoltizte!" The crowd roars 
Across ( hinnas more than « third of the Nore ns ne opie 


have converted to nondenominational Protestant churches. The 
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Patterns ot power and culture and offer a yw cit 
Mit of dependence on intoxicating posh 

\nother tradition, private ownership of land, has also unray- 
le. Lane) reform that followed the 1910 revolution in Mexico 


e 


and split up huge land holdings in favor of farmworkers barely 


touched Chiapas. Now campesimos, emboldened by the Aapatis: 


ts, are Simply WELRING onto farms and ranches, including some 





of those on which they worked, and seizing the land by threaten 
Ing owners. So tar more than |, 7/00 holchnes have been taken 
over. The compesiues are turning them into collective farms 
culled endos. That was the case at the thouwsand-acre farm where 
Brit and Jestis were detained. The Indian farmers there were 


Manting new cornfields 





and buileching new homes; they expected 
Seater or iWte;r to are tin fiehr. 
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Look, one of the machete-wielding Indians had said, “the 


fact is we took the land. We started asking for it 40 vears ago." 


Cine of four former co-owners of the ranch is Efren Bafivelos, 
tlaconic man who looked drained when Priit met him in the 
disheveled home in Comitdn where he lives now with his wift 
and four children. He wore a preen camouflage cap and a thick 
cald ring with MSS stone Aree Hes nec Wrre Cary 
charms, a-crucifix.and a littl gold AK-47 rifle. Bafiuelos was 
waiting, hoping the peace talks would solve his problems. “In 
the meantime,” he said, ' oretiy soon we won t Hive en ugh 
money to feed the letds | 
Rafivelos anc his wife, Maria del Socorro Revna Camacho, 
moved to Chiapas in 1988, and after some searching found a 
suitable ranch to buy. “We checked all the papers.” Mario 


chimed in. “ Everything was legal, and we got a certificate. We 





CHIAPAS Roweh Road to Reality 


A Catholic cathedral started to plant good grass and trees. We even Started to breed cattle 
marks the heart of Ch Maria, a plump young woman, was dressed in a black housecress and 
“eats = white patent-leather shoes. She looked oddly prim and out of placé in 
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nion has-been oete recalled, Hos brother and bis brother's enmht-vear-old son were the onl 
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but here in San Cristobal money is tight, Her father isill. Now she and her mother wait outside the 


house of a moneylender. Finally an answer: No money available this morning; come back later 











CHIAPAS Rough Road to Reality 


They carry antiquated weap- 
ons and their formation is far 
from precise, but a march of 
a hundred Indian rebals in La 
Realidad on the eve of peace 
talks created a sansation, Since 
the 1994 uprising they had 
rarely appeared in daylight. 
Claiming the name 


Lapatisias — atter Mexican 





Revolution hero Emiliana 


fapata—the rebels quard the 
true name of their spokesman 
Subcomandante Marcos (be- 
low left). He has described 
himselfas ‘owner ofthe night 
lard of thea mountain, nan 
without @ face and with no to- 
morrow. A rebel! for the 7151 
century, Né posts his Manites- 
tos on the Internet, 

The government hoped to 
dull his appeal by identifying 
him as the privileged son of 


a furniture Salesman —and a 





non-indian besides— but he 
remains the.symbol of Indian 
demands tor land-ownership, 
aconomic aid, and adurcation. 
His slated goal is to fashion the 
Laoatisias inte a national po- 
bat vee | movement 

While condemning rebel tac- 
tics, Mexico's government ad- 
mits the legitimacy of their 
complaints. And though ted- 
eral money for fighting poverty 
pours into Chiapas, not 
enough, critics say, actually 
reaches the people. 

As a show of force, armed 
government humvers rumble 
through La Realidad (below) 
though the Zapatistas have 
now declared their mission to 
be a. non-milltary struggle 
Says Marcos: “We invite all 
those Mexicans who [want] 
democracy, liberty, and justice 


for us and our children," 


CHIAPAS Rowgh Road to Reality 


“They ve been saving that all the land in Chiapas belongs to 
them. That's absurd. We are Mexicans, they are Mexicans.’ 

Banuelos too seemed to expect bloodshed, “l always carry a 
pistal now,” he said. “I'd rather be in jail than a 
capture me. I'd tather die on the spot, defending myself.” 

Everyone expected to kill or get killed, it seemed, but noborl 
was Killing. There's more violence in Mexico City in a week than 
there has been in the past $0 months tn this war zone, where the 
combatants have been shooting words mnétead of bullets. This 
sharpened the anticipation. Maybe it-all came from Marcos, 





low them to 


Whose rhetoric is heavy with self-sacrifice 

Some of that could be heard in La Realicacl ata New Year's 
Eve party that also celebrated the second anniversary of the 
Aapatista rebellion. Chickens ancl hardworking women rule La 
Realidad. The women carry firewood and babies and cook corn 
tortillas over wood fires 

The rebels hauled in a generator so there could be marimba 
Music and dancing. Long after midnight one of the comandantes 
producedaVUR anda TV, popped ina tape, and there on the 
screen, With his ski mask and bandoliers, a pipe in hand and the 
sounds of roosters crowing in the background, was the champion 
nt the it Vol tio 

Marcos, like many Mexicans, combines a sense of the absurd 


With fateful views. He's invented fanciful pasts for himself: He 





told one journalist that he'd worked a5 a waiter in San Francisco 
and that he was gay. Tonight he was grim: He spoke about a dra- 
matic shift in goals, changing the Aapatistas from an army into a 
national political movement. Then his speech took familiar flight, 
embracing the extravagant expectations of Chiapas and Mexicn: | 
death, darkness, glory, and redemption. = = | - 
“We were born in the night,” Marcos said. “And in the night | i 
we live. And in the night we'll die. But the light will come in the 
morming for all the rest, for all of those who today cry through the night, Luis Argueilo's wide 
for those who are denied the day, for those for whom death 15a gift, For load won't cause a 
Alot them, the hight.’ 
When it was over, the Zapatistas turned off the TV, and Marcos 
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Barzan was planning a demonstration at city offices. | P Near = ina _ that a builder 
Mexico City the volcano Popocatépet! was erupting. I flew 


nort ‘I 


Tinds it cheaper to pay 





1 from Chiapas right past the volcano and watched 
brown ash explode out of tts crater anc smoke down its flanks 
in gusts of heat and wind ber plese by piece to 


Arquello to haul lam 





Over Netzahualcdyotl and Mexico City Isaw billows of smog; they did —g huilding site. The 
not hice clumps of fluorescent pink patches, market awnings that looked 
like poinsettias blooming among the gray blocks of houses. To the north 
the heartland was a blend of dry brown fields and green irrigated fields, 


and | remembered the timelessness ['d seen there, the age-old patterns of 





farm and village and chur 
Night tell as Tl flew northwest out of Mexico, sacl at leaving this 


28 National Geographic, Awgwst 1006 
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burdan of 1994's fight- 
ing, which claimed an 
estimated 145 to 400 
lives—mostly rabels 
and civililans— hit this 
aréa hard. Nuns ate 
local hospital were vit 
ted by government 
supporters for treating 
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marnificent landscape anc this nation of resilient, allechonate, and pas 


stonate people. | thought of something Adolfo Aguilar Zinser, an inde 
pendent congressman. hard said in Mexico Citv. We were talking about 


Subcomiandante Marcos. “There is political strength and appeal to 
poople who fight fora rural Mexico that couldn't be and has never 
been.” He waved at the window, where the nowe of an outcloor market 
filtered up from below. “This is Mexico,” Aguilar sai. “This ts the 
Mexico we all dant want to acknowledge. Most people live in urban 
noverty, scratching at meademity, part-time with nothing, atc part-tim 
with things they can't afford. The only future that will work will recon 
ile cur past with that reality.” 

All Mexico, like Aguilar, knows change is coming. “The com has been 

= uy 


tossed.” one man smd (sill hanes in the au 


Noone knows: what the future will be, but Mexico's character wil 
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In San Cristobal's Independence Day parade, children of Mexico's latest rebellion honor heroes 


Oo; tne (HG break with Sain, Chihers wear bandoliers symbolic of the 7910 revolution, For this 


a oe peru aif condber all decades tated iA3 bilant “) Vive México! - 
CHeOoration, ia Omani oat unity, 4a ne 6a mtiy }o im | 4 7 a i dee 
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| 8 FROM THE GEOGRAPHIC ARCHIVES 


Grape Expectations in Mexico 


Winemaking was afoot in 1922 in Parras de 


la Fuente, Coahuila. With a harpist keeping 
time, these men daily danced a ten-ton vat of 

| grapes into pulp. The juice was then drained 

| ott to make wine. “Iris said that treading 
rapes in this way makes a much better 
wine,” the photographer's notes reported. 
“Pressing grapes by machinery sometimes 
breaks up the steeds, which give an unpleas- 
ant taste.” 

The Marqués de Aguayo winery in Parras, 
founded in 1593, once claimed to be the ald- 
est in the Americas. The business closed in 
LY89. This photograph was never published 
in the GEOGRAPHIC, 





: National Geographic, August 1096 





In 1995, LG"s annual sales grew 402 to over USS64 billion. 





It's nice to meet you. 


lt's Matt Ryans job to Heber. 

Aga Senior Designer at LG Electronics Design-Tech, Matt must intimately unilerstarl 
the differnt aesthetics of each European country, And then translate that understaruling inte 
intelligent] y designed TVs, microwaves and ether proructs. (Matt and his colleasiies ever 
helped design their company's Red Oak House headquarters.) 

At LG, we listen o lot to our customers, We think that habit explains why we ne leaders in 
ailvanced applications like thin-film trancistor liquid crystal ikeplays and high-definition TV. 

We're active in many other business areds-too, including DRAM memory chips, pharma- 
ceutical, and satellite communications. 

And the same dedication and customer focus Matt Ryan anal bie fellow designers bring to 
their work, our $26,000 other employees bring to our other areas of oxpartise, 

Now, how can we help you? @ LG 
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It's 1894. You've gota 


interview. 


Torrmorrow. 


140 miles away. 


GIDDYUP. 





There was a time when people couldn't 


chase their dreams any turther than a 


pood horse could carry them, 





When men and women who wanted to see 
the world spent days just getting to the 
next town 

Driving changed all that. 


It frees us from the constraints of place 





We £0 where we want, when we want. 
And if we hit a red lght, we know more 
surely than we know most things in lite 


it will soon turn preen 
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IN MS. WHITE'S CLASS, 
SOME OF THE BEST WRITERS 


CAN'T EVEN READ YET. 
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a keyboard before, lean about computers and word processing 
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That Creative Spark 


HE SAW the bove Garrving 
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Photographer David Alan 
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The Unforgettable Cover Girl 


ELEVEN YEARS after she appeared on the June 1984 cover of GEOGHAPHKC, people still ask Steve 
McCurry about “the e werk” “lve heard offers of adoption... and marriage; somebody even has 
a tattoo of her face,” says the photographer, who shot the porteain ina crowded Afghan war- 
refuger camp tn Pakistan. Last year this massive banner—printed backward—was displayed in 
Madrid at an exhibie of Geocramuc photos. The face always attracts attention, Steve nowes, 
“Bur | never found out her name. | have a friend in Pakistan who continues to look for her.” 
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for 24 hours. One dose per day 
provides effective relief from seasonal 
nasal allergy symptoms. 


with a low occurrence of side 
effects. Side effects occurred about as 
often as they did with placebo (sugar pill), 
Most common were headache, occurring 
with 12% of people; drowsiness, 8%; 
fatigue, 4%; and dry mouth, 3%. 


Nondrowsy antihistamines, such as 
CLARITIN", are available by prescription 
only. 


: es | you are currently taking. 
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Consult your doctor for important 
information concerning this product 


For a $5.00 coupon and important 

free information about seasonal 

nasal allergy relief, - 
‘Cail -600-305-5432 ext. 50 
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AOTEX. CONsipaton, diarthna, dyioeaeia flatulence, gastritis, 





Wer eahed agetite. . TAL, storatibs, toothache Wom 
Museulssdolttal 5 mi 


Payofnatric: Agitati on, amnesia. amnpesty, contusion, decreased 
me Seer menace CNrAniration, IPI, FAP oUsAeSS, 
parca 


Renroouchve Systent Breast pain, OypManoened, manorrhegia, 
“Respiratory Syoren: ronchitia, bronchospasm, coughing, dyac- 
na, epiane ime nia oth hasal congestion. nasal dryness, 
dpe ve hair, diy shen, phrto- 
hie bagel uminary My eating 

in Hien the ohana roaraneous abe averse events tae Dea 
pore carey during Ine marketing of loratadine. abviorta! heguttic 

Bear in apotl- uevdaca. mnie, and hepalic necrsts. hecrisr, alipecia:. 
meaty lants: tee perl trite eryihems multiforme, perépheral 

Lan hyurrieytienas. 





edeina; satfures, and supraventricular 
OVERDOSAGE: Somnolance. tactiycarthia, and hiadeche have heen 
TOTES WIR Cyanide gradier than Td mg (40 io 180 mg) in the: 
Sul ond roy uyrrgbomuatic. arid - Taras 
Mould Be | Pratap ati imaintained for 'as 

Treatrunn: of vere wtruld 









wmmtirey is unsuccessful OF ca ry 
parores med with normal saline. Sallie calhurtich may aso be of value 
be rap GilunoR Gl bowel conberts. Livatadéne la hol eliminated | 
fF I ih cacy ertcretert OF Liperepsoncti ih elirrirmantoeel By 

Oral ei ys pha Signerede yg 
amd mice. a5. high as. 10 times aCOMIME chinical deseo 
nhowed no-efects: in rats. mice, amid moneys, 
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They tall you your kid 
has spina bifida. 




















You cry. And you curse. 
And you clench that tiny 
new baseball mitt 

in your hands and vow 
hever to throw it away. 


ion Liled 


VANTAGE PRESS, Dept. NA 


$16 W Seth Si, Maw York, NY io 


It may take time, but 
you will play catch with 
your sor. 








THE SALVATION ARMY : a 
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The earth has always provided 
food, water, anc all that we 
need. Today, as in the past 
American Incians recoenize 
the IM porLance o ou ing the 
carth healthy. Give back to the 
earth. Cail for you free action 


| Dien Poet. 


glk. ea c's Sess | 1-800-THE-SOIL, 
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lenjoyed the article in the April 1996 issue because 
Alan Mairson's observations were a lot like mine 
when | was.in Jerusalem in 1986-87. The city was 
ep as intolerant and confined then asit appears to 
today. I was ashamed to witness the separation 
and enmity among the three groups. | chink it isan 

ugly city where the worst in man is exhibited. 

LARAY Kk. BROOKS 

kde Palo, Presi 


This moving stury of a spiritual odyssey misses the 
maint of present tensions in the city. Jerusalem is 
not simply a spiritual home for three world reli- 
gions; it t% the secular center of the State of Israel. 
TAVITA G) LOUTS HORT 
Protea of decinieyey aed olttieal! koe 
fuatgers Ueteerrnty 
New remiss, Siew feruey 


The appearance is created that Jerusalem has equal 
weight for all three religions. In fact only for the 
Jews is it the one and only place of religious and 
temporal sigmfcance. 
ROX ANNE [COUPE 

Sévete Vallew, Califcarecie 
The Jewish population of Jerusalem has always 
been predominantly Orthodox, but itdoes not con- 
sist promaniy of ulrra-Orthodox Hasidic Jews. in 
reality a wide spectrum exists among Orthodux 
Jews in Isracl, And many Onhodox Jews do sup 
port cultural events and attend universities. 


ASDLEA BANK 
Aibuguergue, New Mecvien 


The holiest spat for Judaism is northe Western Wall 
but the Temple Mount, which it adjoins. The Mus- 
lims forbid jews to warship at the Temple- Mount. 
This i¢ Why they pray at the Western Wall. 
JEREMY GRAS 
Chrenent, Ferael 


Storming the Tower 
Thank you forthe absolutely insane article on the 
free climb of Trango Tower in Pakistan, This iste 
GEOGRAPHIC at its best. The men who climbed 
must be totally nuts. Butthey demonstrated beauti- 
fully “mind over mutter.” 

JURY MONCF AK 

Atevretreal, (Jase far! 

Asa fellow sport climber | found the physical 
achievement of the ascent awe inspiring, However, 
[hardly think the-end justefesthe means. | can't 
help but wonder why the group allowed 3 young, 
inexperienced -climber to decide for honself 


whether to proceed, And Todd Skinner's rejection 
of local law to come down after his visa expired is 
more than poor ethics. 
JOHN DeLELLO 
Rapid Cary, Secathe Diplbete 


Bill Hatcher's photographs create a sense of the 
intimidating, unforgiving tower and the skill and 
sacnihice required tor such a feat. As tremendous as 
the climb itself was, Lam equally amazed ar the 
skills required to capture it on film. 
ROB DAVEE 
Blahherene, Maryland 
lam curiows to know what they did wath their 
gathage and human waste. 
PATRICIA STAMPA 
anettie, Uiesdrinygniviet 


Fike miost mrowtt@imecrs today, the clinbers 
burned or buried their iodepradable refuse ana 
packed owt the rest—along wath 200 af 30 pounds 
of previons expeditions’ remnants they picked wp 
along the say. 


Ladle itt Lelimbed the Trango Tower. My very old 
body ached from che effort. The article was so well 
written char I found myself vicariously reaching for 
hand- and footholds to save my life and reach the 
top. Age has notdulled my imagination, and ! thank 
the magazine tor yet another pleasing adventure, 

CHARLES —. BLUNTEA 

LuFollette Terence 


Trout 


Cathy Newman's srory was Very entertaining, bit 
she should have journeyed to Tasmania, Asai" 
island state offers the trowt fisherman a mecce of 
trout, magnificent Iocanons, uncrowded freedom 
to fish. Come down to Lossy; you will nor be disap- 
podnted, 
). 0, ROGERS 
Far? Brighton, Vietora, Awitrulna 


Your aricle was a true delight and a boon to man- 
kind—and to womankind and childkind as well. 
Even the trout would have to like ir. 

WILLIAM WERTZ 


oro, Sear! ania 


[have always wanted to know what fly-fishing ix ull 
about, but [ was surprrsed thar the article did not 
mention anything about the pain a fish feels when it 
bites inte a hook. | would like to know whar hap- 
pens to the fish ciat undergo the catch-and-release 
expenence. [t seems ut though it would be more 
humane to just cook them for dinner than to sect 
them on their way again to suffer another painful 
jabin the merich, 
DARREN SI 
imgapure, Aingaporr 


Experts debate whether, and to what degree, fish 
feel pam. Most ungiers do nol consider catch-ama- 
reiedie mbumane. 


When twas a young girl, | mused rainbow-trour fry 
ina 65-allen tank in our basement, I had mary 
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GE Capital Assurance 





Nothing beats a positive outlook. Sull, 2 in 5 people over age 65 are expected to 
— - = ey ; hi i 
spend some tine in a numing home. Thats precsely why you should consider long term 
care insurance from GE Capital Assurance. [ts a surprisingly affordable way to guarantee 
yourself access to higher-quality home care and better nursing homes, without having 
to rely on your life savings or Medicard. Call 1-800-992-3444 or ask a long term care 


specialist about the plans people have trusted for more than 20 vears 


There are times 
when you don't want caffeine- 
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eneli es alone the way, including a 145-pound 
mastiff, bur none gave me a thrill like the 
face a the trout at feeding time. 
HEATHER. BAERER. 
Naork, Delapare 
Too litte is being done to return streams and rivers 
to the pristine condition necessary to sustain wild 
trout. Instead we pump millions-of hatchery fish 
into oor waters. How can fishermen feel joytul 
snagging overted artificial imports in streams no 
longer able to sustain the spectacular wild species 
Natve to our waters? 
GUS JANCA 
O:bgurd, Ontatn 
[ beliewe mt-was tzaak Walton who said, “The time 
spent fishing is not deducted from your account.” 
WILFRED DYKE 
St Joke's, Newfoundland 
The orignt of the statement is obscure. The wisdom, 
ifnotthisevact phrasing, fas been traced back toa 
Babylonian provert. 
The Anasazi 
Visiting Arizona's Canyon de Chelly in May 1995, 
| was much impressed by its powerful air. | don't 
know if | was the first Japanese visitor to the caon- 
yon, butno one! know has heard of the place. Visit- 
ing the canyon has led me to pay attention to cthnic 
histomes of Arizona and also-re the recognition of 
ethnic problems in my district in Japan. 
KYOKO YUASA 
Sapporo, Japan 


Seen firsthand, there is no doubt that the cliff-top 
ruins were defensive structures. But inconvenient? 
Archacologists and others. seldom scale these 
heights during the ramy season, when the bot sum- 
mer months are broken by frequent afternoon 
thunderstorms, Water flows as trom taucets near 
many ruins, often precisely where the la 
have been found. High terraced dams, dah acl and 
tinaras (large earthen jars} are also common, reduc- 
ing the need to “crace and retrace" one's steps tothe 
canyon floor. [ts too easy to forget that the Old 
Ones were much more advanced than we are in 
practical matters of survival, 
GALEN AUNT 
Micndlaad, We iunieptod 


A pood arnicle suffered from the inclusion of canni- 
balism theories, Christy Turner's work (s based on 
amodel from faunal analysis, He assumes tharsince 
animals are butchered for humanconsumption, hu- 
man bones found in asimilar condition have result- 
ed froma similar cause. The application of forensic 
analytical techniques by a number of archaeolo- 
gists (including myself) has shown violence and 
mutilation, ritual and domestic violence, and mor- 
tuary bone cleaning to be as likely a correct inter- 
pretation as cannibalism. 
PETER ¥, BULLOCK 
Manewen of New Metico 
Surtty Fe, Ait Mexico 


Forurt 


Andrew Ellicott Douglass's National Geographic- 
sponsored research undergirds much of the knowl- 
edge behind David Roberts's beautifully told “Old 
Ones of the Southwest.” See the December 1929 
issue. He used tree-ring growth to reconstruct rain- 
falldata earher than a,b. 1000 and ascertained con- 
struction dates for almost all building sites. The 
dates showed successive abandonment for newer 
sites, as mennoned by Roberts. Douglass's classic, 
elegant methodology remains a paradigm of re- 
search: verifiable, repeatable, significant, even use- 
ful and hasibace: Its methods are almost equally 

applicable to any kind of investiganon, 
ARMAND &. SINGER 
West Vergo Lerasty 
Aforgmrtontn, Wert Virgniia 


China's Buddhist Caves 


You identity the Buddha as a sixth-century B.c. 
Indian prince. He was born in Lumbini when there 
was no India or Nepal. Present-day Lumbini lies 
within the borders of Nepal, 
RAJESH DHAKHWA 
Cifion, New ferory 


I think the mysterious offering (page 63) ia large 
piece of newly drawn honeycomb, contaming in its 
many cells nature’s-sweetest gitt. 
Al FREERLURATE 
Cetra Port, Ong 
Aran Islands 
During a tiring tour ot Ireland in 1993 we planned a 
three-day rest at Inisheer, having heard ey a it was 
the least commercialized of the islands. Upon our 
arrival we looked around and saw nothing but dis- 
malskiesand gray rock. My wile and | had the same 
thought: Why did we ever want to spend three days 
here? But Inisheer worked its magic. Three davs 
later we didn't want to leave. 
WiILLLASt 0; FEENY 
Verona, Wiscortain 
The history behind the individual family-coded, 
handmade wool sweaters of the (hermen and their 
canvas-covered boar would have added tremen- 
dously to the article. The highlight of any island vis- 
it, though, 1s the narration of the colortul jockey 
cartdnvers as you bounce along the winding roads. 
JOHNS HALLINAN 
Phienie, Arencoma 


[feel sympathy for those on both sides of the tourist 
quesnon. While working summers in several U5. 
national parks,-| saw firsthand the impact tourism 
can have on a fragile area. Yet | also spoke with the 
peopie wit hed wanted to visit these faraway 
places all their lives, The solution lics in people ask- 
2 themaclves, “How i¢ what] want to do going ro 
ect this area?” before doing anything. 
JANET BOTTIGLIER 
Latnnocnd, Olio 





‘eters for Jinan at thowld be setta Matoral Geagraplic 
Mugatine, How 77448, Wissdsergtean, (2, 20015-7448, or 
by fa to 202-828-3460, of via the Internet to mgsforwerriit 
nationalgrographic om, Include name, addeess, and day- 
tre telepfrone. Letters may tre edited for clarity and space. 
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REGALS V6 
Was JUST NAMED 
O)N) a @) ae sian (e) be 
TEN BEST ENGINES. 


(But WERE STILL 
KEerinG It QQUIET.) 


hftp: | scan, buick, com 
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Uncovering a Ritual 
Center in Veracruz 


FOR NEARLY @ OEntury 
archacolopists have 
roamed through Mexico, 
incuvering remnants ot 
amciont chvilizatona. Tet 
new sates still emerge, 
offering tantalizing hints 
thatthe story of Mexico’s 
past i tar trom complete. 

In Veracruz state, Mexi- 
can archaedlogist Jaime 
Cortes Hernanies has 
been probing Cuajilote, 
reported in the 1920s but 
virtually ignored since. 

He has found that it Was 
mumapor ceremonial sine 
from AD. 400 te 800, with 
same 40 butictrigs; today most 
are Vepetation-covered mounds. 
Two rows of pyramids flanked 
a broad avenue more than half 
aomile long, a temple at one end 
and a ball court ot the other. 


Jurassic Frog Hops 
Into the Record Book 


KERMIT, THE FROKS PUPPET of 
Miuppret fare, wemlil recoprire 
this guy os kin, But he'd be 
astonished at fis ae amd fs 
home: Jurassic eta rivers and 
streams where the nerthem 
Arizana desert 1 toxtay. 
That's where scientists sup- 
ported by the National 
Geographic Society found 
the tiny, delicate bones 

of the oldest frog spe- 

cies Vet kKnown—L90 

million veors old, the 
precurser of today’s 4,000 
bop and toad species, 

“We have five partial dkele 
tons, none more than three 
inches long,” says Neil Shubin 
of the Lintwersity of Pennsylya 
ma. “The challenge was to tind 


Among the finds: a unique 
steam bathhouse meant for 
community otual bathing. 
Cortes Hernandez and 
National Geographic Soctery 
archacologist George E. Stuart, 
who Visited Cuagilore last year, 














cut what this animal 
looked like,” 

Shubin and Farsi A 
lenkins, |r. of Harvard 
University, discovered the 
bones during a 1983 expedition 
but cid per identity them as 
frogeish useil recently. 

The creatures possessed long 
hind limbs and fused tail verte- 
brac tucked inside an tlongated 
pelvis that points toward the 
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oe a LTULRT. Sad 
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emphasize haw the builders 
inteprated rivers, streams, and 
mountains into their dester. 
“This place is a beaunful exam 
pie al sites soll coming to lhehe 
in Mexico,” says 

Stuart: 









SGhe MARLIA, SPCR Pe DAW 7 
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heod—"p whole suite of charac 
teristics” unique to frogs. Those 
are precisely the features that 
enable a frog to jump. 

The oldest previously koran 
frog lived 175 million years ago 
in What is now Argentina. The 
riséarchers combined the Latin 
prosaure, “to leap forward," 
and Navajo biti, “high over 
it.” to name the Arona critter 
Prosalirus (atts. 











The iaspiring Mon rains wf 
Tinie one nrnndied by erotic 
eupeticnl inary creel dene etenlerey 
benanty of the Contibern Sea. 


bur more information, cull: 
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he pages of this issue of National 
Geographic can only hint al the marvels, 
joys and mysteries awaiting you in Mexico, Come 
discover for yoursell and enjoy the endless 
experience and adventures af aur country. Come 
lo Mexico and begin an endless journey. 

To discover more about Mexien today, call any of 
these numbers any time, and you will promptly 
receive all the infarmation you need, 
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Mo-o-o-o-ve Over 
for Cow-tography 


HALF HOUSTERN, hall 
Aneus, and all Aumerican: 
[mars Aliss USA. of 
Palm Beach Gardens, 
Florida, a six-Vear-old 
cow that comes by her 
naiie naturally. 

Chenier Billy Bowanan 
says he hadn't noted this 
Anime example of cow 
tography until “my city 
ghicker narmer, Bobby 
Callaway, poanted it out. 


We just named her rig 





there,” BRowrian's heard 


of cows that bear Mickey 
Miowse s 1mace but kes, 
“That's easy; maps are hard!” 
Bownn's 2.000-head- herd iw 
i stew of beel-and dairy cattle 
Miost bee! cows soon end up in 
feediots, but mor Miss U.5.4 
“Shell be with we till she dies," 
“That map 
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Farmer Washington's 
Revolutionary Barn 


‘PHAVE HESOLVED to butted 
Barn and treading tloor at 
Dore Kun,” George Washing: 
fi of hrs Alownt 
Vernon plantanon, He destined 
2 wT lid 


mn wrote in | 792 


la-weded THLE: on 
gata beeciede aunmactel saa 

i ii MPSS AA, A LR ML ad 
cured mann oO wheat Straw {Oo 


acpatite (he grain, which then 
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tell thireueh slits im the theme 
into a storage room below 
President, general, and su 
‘evar, Washington was truly a 
tonmer at heart. Mourne Vernet 
cating his barn to spot 
Wehr ths role. The new barn, 
to be dedicated next month, 
& near Washington + man 
ct0n an the Potomac River, 
three miles tram the orimnal 
site. Diagtue Run now cov- 
ered by suburhan homes 
*Washimerton realned 
that the tobacco market was 
n decline, so he moved to 
wheat, savs Dennis Pow 
Mount Vernon ¢ cir 
restoration. Bur he only used 


t 
che Dr Por a few years; in 
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Discovering a Gene to 
Fight Rice Blight 


M SCIENTIFIC TERMS, and human 
terms too, it’s 4 breakthrough: 


(slifortio-based screntrets 





A hg tel 4 


vive forthe first time cloned a 
OStase-resi stant ene ct thi rice 
plant, an important food éranie 
(GEOGRAPHIC, Vimy [So4; 

Gene Mall helps rice plants 
resist oa bacterial disease called 
feat blight. The team engineered 
new Warletics cf rick Contaimne 
the pene ond showed that the 
new plants and their descen- 
dante also Ward off the disease, 
which can wipe out a crop, 

Pamela Ronald of the Lni- 
versity oF (alitornid, Davis 
i mpery LE CLUE |, HOTS that 
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‘but it's an impeartunt tool." 
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POVYOTASS FIRST U.S. operations began in 1457, 
oto Sal) dealership in Hollywood, California, 
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ILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


m search ot favored fruit. Thoueh still 





A strong prehensile tal enables a black spider = canopy 


monkey to hang from even the most flims' widespread, this charming monkey has been 


Dranicn, Treeing is arms and ices to reach for) =| driven to extinction in many areas where it 


a fruit or tender leaves. On the underaide of used to be abundant. a result of habitat loss 
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ihe tail tip 18 a bare tactile pad that ensures a and hunting pressure, As a global corpora- 


committed to social and environmental 


tight erip for such maneuvers, One of the any 
largest frugivore monkeys of South America, concems, we jon in worldwide efforts to 
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looping curves through the upper forest specie: 
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THE ALL NEW SARUNNER 





It’s no surprise that only the smartest, most aggressive 
SUVs are able to climb their way to the top of the auto- 


motive food chain. What's also no surprise, is that’s whe 


ee 





YOULL find the new Toyota 4Runnet. 
To begin with, its more powerful 183-horsepower V6 engine” declares this is an | 
off-road vehicle with some teeth to it. Yet no matter how far into the wilderne 
these horses carry you, you're never far from civilization. The new 4Runner has a 
more spacious interior. Leather-trimmed seats." An available premium six-speaker 
ereo/ cassette; CD player, And, thanks to its lower step-in height, even easier access 


to all this refinement. 





The legendary Toyota 4Runner, that rare vehicle Capi able of satistyir ing your 


desire for comfort, while at the same time, satisfying your more aggressive 


animal instincts. 


GP) TOYOTA 4RUNNER 


love what wou de for me 
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Youre on an operating table. 
i line COUN TINE hackwards How do Meu Kye weak Aatprtaly 
art beth ak OMe aroded pres? if 


from 10), You're feeling sleepy. 


\yoo'ra an wiztne 
Mealth Phan mere, 
weil Gall yeu. 


And you hear someone say: 


‘Cool, our first bypass. 
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EXPLORER’S 


10TH ANNIVERSARY 
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@ EXPLORER AVOCUST 28.7 PAL ET 
"THE PHEAM (O8,” save Bowd Matson, host of 
ational Geographic EXPLORER—even woen 
itinvolves handling a rattlesnake from his 
manve Texas (top lef} 
EAPLORER throws an anniversary party, in 
a new time slot on TAS—7 p.m, ET. “We'll 
reach an even wider audience,” says Nanonal 
Ceograpiic Television President Tim Kelly 
“Aod we'll conmue sending bovd into the field 
to bring yiewers the great stories the world 


has 0 tell,” Stories from the human world: 
Wodaabe bachelors in Niger exaggerate 
expressions to attract a wife during courtship 
contests. Stories from the natural world: Volea- 
notomsr Maurice and Katia Kratit journeyed 


fo infernos inn) an CPUPTHOAN in lapan claimed 


thor lives. Stones from beneath the soas: A 16- 
foot octopus greets a filmmaker in the cere 
waters of Puger Sound. Stories fromthe land: 
Acorns oourton the Alrican savanna 
Pradocers weaned these and wther momen 
from nearly 340 hours of programming —a 
decade of work that brought the world home 


BPrROGRAM GULDE 
National Geographic Speciala 
NBC. See local listings 
National Geographic EXPLORER 
TBS: Sundays. 2-o.m. ET dati! Ausust 25 
Nationa Geographic Videos and Kids Videos 


Call 1-800-343-6510 





FORD MAY BE THE 
MOST WELL-KNOWN 
FAMILY NAME IN 
AUTOMOBILES, BUT 
WE DON'T BELIEVE 
IT’S THE MOST 
IMPORTANT 
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Monarchs: A Multinational Asset 


SKIES.CF WONDER: The long-distance migranon of 
monarch buttertlies in eastern North America may 
be in jeopardy, Last April representatives from 
wtexton, the Unined States, and Canada agreed to 
discuss ways to preserve the monarchs’ Shirin k ing 
winter habitat in Mexioo, rédoce the use of herbi 
qides on milkweed—sole food of monarch lar- 
vile—and encolirape young students it -all three 
Countries fo COUNT the thigrating monarchs 

Alter breeding in the U.S. and southern Canada, 
huge numbers of the butterflies eather in staging 
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areas and head south, some flying more than 
2,000 mutes. They wititer in fir forests m the volca- 
nic highlands of south-central Mexico. 

Butin Mexico, of at least nine wintering sites, 
only tive, totaling just 62 square miles, are desig- 
nated sanctuaries. Despite government restric- : 
Hons, some forest has already been cleared by 
poor farmers and commercial loggers, and more 
funder pressure. “We re not going to have a 
monarch migration in 20 years it those reserves 
aren t expanded and protected,” says dean of 
monarch researchers Lincola Brower of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 
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Po a | i  _ Climb into the Johnson Sea Link submersible and plunge 3,000 feet 

ia ' eee beneath the surface as history's first deep-diving expedition to 

: ~ iy oa ee an the Galapagos probes depths where no camera has 

| is 27 . : gone before. Share the discovery of over two 

ay | dozen mew species and the capture of 

creatures never before secn or even 

named! Be part of the expedition 

& scientists will be writing 
hs about for years. 


EXPLORE YOUR WORLD” 
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=>) CHANNEL 


WORLD PREMIERE 
SUNDAY, AUG. 18, 9 PM EI/PT 


Encore Presentation: Twesdoy, August 27, 8 PM ET/PT 


FOOD HART Gofnacnaijohwen si AmericanAlrines http//www.discovery.com 

















Fir three decades, National Ge maniphic has set the stanckiurd for spellbin- 





ing television documentiries of explonition und discovery. Now you can 





ese landmark adventures into the unknown in the S-minute 
video, 30 Years of National Geounuphic Specwus, available for only $19.95," 


i “x] wHeACcEe | 


loin the first American expedition to Mount Everest. Enter an undersea 
world of danger and beauty with Jucques-Yvex Cousteau. Track tigers in 
India, elephants in Africu, alligators in the American South, And go inte 
the wild with pioneers such as Jane Geel! 


Ta order your copy, « all toll tree T | 
NATIONAL 


1-800-627-5162 GEOGRAPHIC 


Monihey thinnigh Pridioy, 8 am. toc pin. Ed Video 
(TDD only: -AD0-548-9707) [145 17th Stree: NV 
Order Cink: 147976 Washington. Log fl tele ta, e. 
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RiLMARE Deletes 


Seals or Cod: A 
Raging Canadian Issue 


WHEN ATLANTIC CON numbers 
crashed in 1992, the Canadian 
government regarded the harp 
seal as an important culprit. 
This year officals encour pec 
sealers and out-of-work fisher: 
men to hunt the species, which ts 
not endangered, by raising the 
limit ro 250,000. The quota will 
likely be met, Last sear whet it 
was 186,000, bad weather and 
ice condinions held the harvest 
to 65,004) seals, including this 
one in the Guilt of St. Lawrence, 
Any seal with a gray coat may 
be killed; commercial hunting of 
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youRe Whitecoat pups forther 
pelts was halted in 1987 after 
widespread protests. But that 
campaien alse dried up markets 
for other seal products, sucn a4 
sealskin and oil, markets the 
POVErnMent wants To rejuvenate. 
Meanwhile, hunters are paid a 
subsidy tor seal meat, still eaten 
in eastern Canaca. 
Conservationists charge that 
many male seals are killed only 
for their sex organs, prized. as an 
aphnodisiac by Asians, including 
those in Canada, And appo- 
nents reject the povernment’s 
contention that harp seals eat 
too mich Atlante cod, “Their 
diet includes more than 100) 
species—they 
rarely cat Ac- 
lantic od,” 
says David 
Lavigne, exec- 
utive director 
of the Interna- 
tional Marine 
Widen 
Association. 
“Tasieatly, the 
cod mchastry 
collapsed 
because of 
overtishing, — 


Noisy Skies Over the Wilderness 


PEACE AND QUIET is in a holdmeg pattern over 140 
national park sites—about a third of the system— 
where notte problems caused by aircratt over- 
flights have been reported. From Hawaii to North 
Carolina, tourists in the parks’ friendly skies are 
causing angst.on the ground. About 80,000 scenic 
flights a year now take tourists low over the 
Grand Canyon, for example, nearly three times 
the number in 1987, when the National Parks 
Overtlights Act was passed. 

That act put nearly half of Grand Canyon 
Nationa! Park off-limirs to flight-seeing planes and 
helicopters; those that legally buze over arc 
restricted to flight corridors. Solitude-loving back- 
packers and other critics say the act isn't woremg|. 

“Sound bleeds from those corridors into the 
flight-tree zones — so they're not noise tree," savs 
Dave Somon of the National Parks and Gonserya- 
tion Association, Safety, more than aesthetics, 
concems the Federal Aviation Administration, 
which may soon issue revised rules for Grand 
Canyon pilots, Since 1980), ar least 60 people have 
dhed in Hight-seeing crashes in or near the canyon, 
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Whooping It Up 


RECORD HIGH, 148 endangered 
whooping cranes sailed into 
Aransas National Wildlite Ret- 
ute and vicinity im fexas last 
winter, Conservanion has helped 
this wild Hock wing back from 
nearextinction. Hecause of 
hunting and habitar loss, only 
[5 cranes were reported here 
in 194). Last winter's count 
included 28 chicks, also an 
all-time high, From its summer 
nesting grounds in Canada, the 
flock will rerun to Aransas in 
Ocrober. 
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Making an Issue 
of Mexico 
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iT WAS the magazine article that 
erew, “Mexico was planned aa a 
big story,” says wWlustrations ede 
tor JOHN ECHAVE, “but the Ed 
tow felt the PCoUres Were $0 
od, and there was 90 much to 
iar. that it just took off," 

Aso Gikung ott were tree- 
ance writer MICHAEL PARFIT, 
With wite Survanne, woo covered 
Mexico tn his (cssna, Aided by 
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photographer [Asus Lore, wit 
WhEKE Wonders for several 
staffers on this issye—even talk- 
ine One Writers way out of a 
hostile stuation— Mike wove 
text trom strands supplied by 
Bur reporters in the field (facing 
page) and trom the photogra- 
phers who preceded him, S1ru- 
ABT FRANKLIN captured Mexico 
City ftom & hieh-nse perch, and 
ALEX WEARS took one small step 
lor man—and photography—in 
a Motiterrey museum. Davi ube: siastada | Lamebiare 
ALAN HARVEY rook alm in 
facatecas, and TOMAS? 
TOMASZEWSELSHor & demon 
stration in San (Cristobal, The 
Hin lomasr saw in one town 
procianmimng, in five languages, 
“Tso Photographers Allowed” 
Was an cxeepuon. The four sent 
a total of 2840 rolts of film 
back to headquarters, where 
CONNTE PHELPS steered the lay- 


out of pictures and final design, 


ra Pea 





ON ASSIGNMENT IN MEATCO 


“We were there to put the 
scundSs and tastes and textures 
of Mexico onto the page,” says 
Prot VestuNp about our team 
ofsix journalists, mcludine 
CMARLES KRAUSE, Latin Amer: 


ea correspondent tor PRY 4 
































Wes Hour with fim Lebrer. 
This past March they tanmed cut 
across the country in search ol 
the real Mexicn, supplying the 
latest firsthand information to 
writer Michael Purfit. 

Pritt hound Koss Martine 
Lopes, an enterprising teenage 
weaver who sells handicrafts 
for her village-of Ainacantan, 
Writer ANN WILLA and inter: 
preter LILIA Runio shared a tra- 
dinonal Sunday family prenic 
m Miexsoo City’s ¢ hapulrepec 
Park: In Michogcan a Larascan 
WOKEN taut writer LASsSAN- 
DORA FRANKLIN-BARNAIOSA abl 
she needed to know about 
crusning dried insects to mike 
red dve. Former statters SANDRA 
DMG LE, now with the San [ie- 
oo Umow-Tritane, and PAUL 


SALOPEK, trom the Corcara 


Prbwne— both thient m Span- 
mah—altso contributed to thr 
special isstie, Paul traveled to 
the Sierra Madre mounrains-of 
Chihuahua to wterview Tara- 
humara Indians; Sandra hit the 
SLFee ls ory ] Wunne — vi her sr 
ives —to find harmony with 
Jorge Vargas; one of the town's 
anging policemen, “He speaks 
ett rice Enel sh,’ she Sa V5 OF 
the lewrenant, “char be learned 
trom watching cartoons 45 a 
liethe kid.” 

The real Wiew cor Vy Pee pe 
found it in her people. 
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Introducing the Kodak Advantix system. 





Take pictures. Further. 
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